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IN DEFENCE OF 
IGNORANCE 


By T. S. GREGORY 


HE best-known and most significant moment in J. S. Mill’s 
Autobiography fell in the autumn of 1826 when 


it occurred to me to put the question directly to myself, ‘Suppose 
that all your objects in life were realized; that all the changes in 
institutions and opinions which yéu are looking forward to could be 
completely effected at this very instant: would this be a great joy 
and happiness to you?’ And an irrepressible self-consciousness dis- 
tinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this my heart sank within me: the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. All my 
happiness was to have been found in the continual pursuit of this 
.end. The end had ceased to charm, and how could there ever again 
| be any interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for. 


That was Mill’s moment of real agnosticism. Without straining 
imagination or the likeness too far, we might suppose that the 
same ‘No’ had been distinctly answered by the irrepressible self- 
consciousness of Western Civilization, and that having effected 
many changes in institutions and opinions which it had looked 
forward to, it has found no great joy and happiness. If this were an 
accident we might be content with either the pessimism that says 
‘I told you so’, or the optimism that loves to pull down old barns 
in order to build greater. But the world has not gone to the devil. 
It is not (at any rate obviously or necessarily) getting any better. 
It has broken many idols, discredited most of its ideologies, and 
learned to say without posing ‘I don’t know’, ‘I seem to have 
nothing left to live for.’ Both these confessions are religious, not 
political: they cry to Heaven, not UNO, not even to Rome. For 
the time being, at any rate, even the appearance of knowing is a 
past fashion. Only the common ignorance and negation gives 
rather a tone than a meaning to the noise. ‘And the earth was 
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waste and void and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and 
the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters and God 
said...’ But what is God? 


From Nothing, God created. In ‘unknowing’ religion was 
born. In the redemption, ‘God chose the things that are not to 
confound the things that are.’ It is a trick of our fallen humanity 
to identify ourselves with the hero of a story and in reading the 
story of Creation to give our dramatic sympathy to the Creator, 
not to the waste and void. Yet the slime of earth was made man 
without knowing the act of creation, and man has never been able 
to repair his ignorance. We do not know, and at last we have 
nothing left to live for. We shall say, Jn manus tuas without accur- 
ately discerning what we mean by manus, with the better confi- 
dence in that we need not to know. The verb to know would be a 
displaced alien in the Creed which attained formulation through 
the conflict of gnostic and agnostic. On the other hand, the wars 
of religion have been waged always at the conceptual level, not for 
what men believed, but for what they thought they knew or pre- 
ferred to imiagine or were careful to remember. 

In short, the one dangerous armament, now and at all times, 
is ideology: the gods make the wars. It is instructive to trace the 
meanings given in Liddell and Scott for words related to idolatry, 
eldos, eldov eidwAov, since they cover so much human business, 
not only seeing and the thing seen, but the whole map and consti- 
tution of consciousness, shape, form, nature, kind, experience, 
idea, phantom, image, specific definition, everything you can 
think of that draws the frontiers and limits of human daylight, all 
that makes a show or possesses a character or gives a reason for 
believing or an image to serve or a constitution to maintain. And 
having explored the significance of things seen and known, it is 
illuminating to read by contrast the oracles of the nameless 
prophet who consoled the Hebrews exiled in Babylon by com- 
manding their attention to what cannot be seen and known. 


To whom then will ye liken God, or what likeness will ye com- 
pare unto him... . I am the Lord: that is my name, and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my praise unto graven images. .. . 
I am the Lord that maketh all things; that stretched forth the 
Heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the earth: who is with me? 
That frustrateth the tokens of the liars and maketh diviners mad; 

| ~_ turneth wise men backward and maketh their knowledge 
oolish. 
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IN DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE 3 


Yet more significant than the person of this prophet who first in 
any surviving literature enunciated a mature monotheistic faith 
are the stages by which the people of Jehovah reached it, stages of 
political and religious disaster. 

It was the defeat of Jehovah, the calamitous fall of his city and 
expatriation of his people that enabled the ascent into this uni- 
versal religion and to the presence of a deity of whom no positive 
concept could be formed. The consequence of Jehovah’s defeat 
and experience of a more opulent and articulate religion was the 
extinction, not of faith, but of concept. In this eclipse the heno- 
theism of the old Jewish state and the scientific idolatry of Babylon 
alike were superseded. When Babylon fell, like Jerusalem, and one 
after another the cities and temples were desecrated it was clear 
enough that the Lord is not to be defined in human concepts or 
defended by human loyalty. 

Suppose that a Christian Englishman moved by the flowing 
tide of agnosticism were to say something like this: 

I believe in God. That, I think, is a fact worth stating and a 
statement worth analysing; worth stating because many people 
do not believe in God and worth analysing because all the words 
in that affirmation are mysterious and have disputed meanings. 
The most widely read of contemporary thinkers, for example, 
Jean Paul Sartre, is wrapped up in the subtleties and difficulties of 
‘I’. The noisiest controversies of the Protestant Reformation rage 
about the meaning of the word ‘believe’. ‘In’ and ‘into’, when 
once you have transcended their abstract spatial significance, are 
the most challenging of prepositions. And God? 

_ God is an English word. Its context is the English Bible. I 
think and write in English. At this stage anthropology and com- 
parative religion have nothing to say to me since they describe the 
practices and beliefs of other peoples using other words with other 
connotations. Some Englishmen, I suppose, think in Sanskrit and 
confess a Brahman or Buddhist faith, but not I. When I say that I 
believe in God I invoke nearly two millenniums of Christian 
history, and fifteen hundred years of English Christianity. These 
are the commentaries I must use. It is I who must use them. I can- 

t exclude myself. It is an academic delusion that any human 
being is ever really disinterested, and a profession of disinterested- 
ness is evidence, prima facie, that the professor is wedded so happily 
to his prejudice that he never dreams of resisting it. Oxford or 
Cambridge or Tiibingen or the particular science of his vocation 
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holds him so fast and contains him so perfectly that God is but 
another phenomenon or idea. Language itself has lately preoccu- 
pied philosophers. They have come near to being reduced to 
silence; they have found it impossible even to give ear to theo- 
logical speech. They are logically certain that any sentence whose 
subject is God is nonsense or a form of language they cannot claim 
to understand. But here I find myself landed in the Bible, or at 
any rate aground in sight of it. For it is only from the idle and half- 
conscious memory of many sermons inflicted on many generations 
that we have come to use the word God as a name familiar as 


‘mae and Harry. Our faith knows better. No man hath seen God. 


| And Moses said unto God, Behold when I come unto the 

_ children of Israel and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers 

hath sent me unto you, and they shall say to me, What is his name? 

What shall I say unto them. 3 
And God said, I AM THAT I AM; and he said, Thus shalt 


thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me to you. 


- so they were none the wiser, no nearer to an idea of God. 
‘Existence has sent me to you’—a tautology as empty as the shrine 
they died to defend, self-evidently true of any person, event, 
a or relation—of all history. True enough; yet when we 
translate the same ‘tautology’ from the idiom of faith to that of 
conceptual certainty, we can see the difference, for in the con- 
ceptual idiom what we get is the following: 


| Except God no substance can be granted or conceived... . 
Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can exist or be conceived with- 
out God. . . . God is the efficient cause of all things. . . . In the 
nature of things, nothing contingent is granted but all things are 
determined by the necessity of divine nature for existing and work- 
ing in a certain way . . . things could not be produced by God in 
any other manner or order than that in which they were pro- 

~ duced. . . . Had God decreed otherwise than he has concerning 

nature, he must necessarily have had some other intellect and will 
than those he now has. 


In this Conceptual pattern there is no room for history; there is 
room perhaps for Cartesian mathematics and even Newtonian 
physics, but not for the physical universe of our time. But trans- 
late Spinoza’s propositions into the language of faith, and we are 
back in the Psalter and in history: 
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Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend into Heaven thou art there. 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
| If I say surely the darkness shall cover me, 
| And light above me shall be night, 
Even the darkness hideth not from thee. 


The difference lies not between philosophical and ‘emotive’ 
speech but in the fact that the Psalmist has faith but no concept 
while Spinoza has a clear conceptual system where you have only 
to work out the verbal implications of one proposition and you will 
arrive inevitably at all the rest. For Spinoza, God is a formula for 
the abolition of history; for the prophets and psalmists God exists 
‘past finding out’ and history exists as His gift and creature. It is 
the difference, metaphysically ultimate, between necessity and 
grace, and it is to the realm of grace not geometry that contin- 
gency, and hence empirical science, belongs. 

Such is the value of the personal pronoun, ‘I’ or “Thou’. They 
are not names; they define not at all; they clear up no mystery, 
but they refer events to an obscure source, a hidden Being who 
acts. 


And I, behold I, do bring the flood of waters upon the earth 
to destroy all flesh... 

And I, behold I, establish my covenant with you and with your 
seed after you... 

And I will remember my convenant which is between me and 
you and every living creature. 

And God blessed Noah and his sons and said unto them be 
fruitful... . 

And the Lord said, Let us go down and confound their language 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the Lord 
scattered them abroad upon the face of the earth. ... 

Now the Lord said to Abraham, Get thee out of thy country... 
unto a land that I will show thee and I will make of thee a great 
nation. 


The historical events we know: their source is a mystery. 
It is clear that ‘I, God, the Lord’ are words that say nothing 
about God, since there is no conceivable historical narrative that 
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could not be written in that grammatical form. What God does is 
plain enough; it is all that happens that we do not do ourselves. 
‘What God is we do not even inquire: ‘we wait on the Lord’. We 
remember what God does, we understand it at least as it comes 
within the compass of our observation and intelligence, and it is 
with the historical deeds of God that our will has its dealing. And 
this last is the most significant aspect of this agnostic religion, since 
we cannot possess any moral freedom within a system where there 
is no contingency or no uncertainty. But neither can we possess 
any moral or indeed any assignable significance so long as the 
events we know are nothing more than what we know of them. In 
other words, if physical science could devise a ‘model’ that would 
not break down, or history could ever be definitively written, we 
should be condemned to think of time as a process of devaluation, 
and of knowledge as a continual deletion of meaning. Faith in a 
transcendent God and in a real history cohere. We hold it not from 

e Greeks but from the Hebrews, and there are many signs in the 
i anguage and situation of our own time that the scepticism which 
some theologians and philosophers deplore is in fact an emanci- 
pation from a tyrannous daylight which had concealed the stars 
and mystery of heaven. It is the road back to the God of our 
fathers who has no name but I AM. | 
The strength of science is that its face is set towards the un- | 
known. Its light shines in darkness. But historically there is, as it 
were, a blood relation between the mystical devotion which grew 
great during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
the nominalism which issued in the Copernican revolution. 
Nominalism was a revolt against Aristotle, not against the faith, 
and against Aristotle only as he seemed to provide a universe a 
priort which the appetite for experience desired to grasp at all 
costs for itself. 

Professor Schrédinger, in his essay on Science and Humanism,} 
begins with Plotinus and asks 7peis 5é, tives 5€ we, 
who are we anyhow? ‘I know not whence I came nor whither I go 
nor who I am... . It seems plain and self-evident, yet it needs to 
be said: the isolated knowledge obtained by a group of specialists 
in a narrow field has in itself no value whatsoever, but only in its 
synthesis with all the rest of knowledge and only inasmuch as it 
really contributes in this synthesis something towards answering 
the demand, who are we.’ And his answer is to reveal how much 


1 Science and Humanism, by Erwin Schrédinger. Cambridge, 1951. 
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of what earlier generations had taken for certain is now not only 
untenable but meaningless. There are gaps in the picture, and 
these gaps not only make the picture better worth observing but 
give it life so that the act of observation is rather a mutual trans- 
action between the mysterious J observing and the mysterious /t 
observed. What is the physicist? What is the object which physi- 
cists contemplate and examine? The ‘knowledge’ which thus 
grows from more to more is not the kind of knowledge that 
answers questions except to beget them. It becomes more instant 
and more profound in its ‘unknowing’, and this experience of en- 
larging spheres of ignorance is the genius of science. 

After describing glowing iron vapour as ‘small specks of some- 
thing wide apart embedded in the nothing, flying hither and 
thither’, he asks whether it is a ‘true picture’, and answers the 
question as follows: 


It is certainly an adequate picture; but as regards its truth the 
appropriate question to ask is not whether it is true or not, but 
whether it is at all capable of being either true or false. Probably it 
is not. Probably we cannot ask for more than just adequate pictures 
capable of synthesizing in a comprehensible way all observed facts 
_and giving a reasonable expectation on new ones we are out for. 


And he quotes Boltzmann: 


| Let me be quite precise, he would say, childishly precise about 

- my model, even though I know that I cannot guess from the ever 
incomplete circumstantial evidence of experiments what nature 
really is like. But without an absolutely precise model, thinking it- 
self becomes imprecise, and the consequences derived from the 
model become ambiguous. 


T en Professor Schrédinger describes the change that has befallen 
this ‘model’ thinking. In those days 


While asserting that any model we may conceive is sure to be 
deficient and would surely be modified sooner or later, one still had 
at the back of one’s mind the thought that a true model exists— 
exists so to speak in the Platonic realm of ideas—that we approach 
to it gradually, without perhaps ever teaching it, owing to human 
imperfections. 

This attitude has now been abandoned. . . . As our mental eye 
penetrates into smaller and smaller distances and shorter and 
shorter times, we find nature behaving so entirely differently from 
what we observe in visible and palpable bodies of our surrounding 
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that no model shaped after our large-scale experience can ever be 
true. Acompletely satisfactory model of this type is not only prac- 
tically inacessible but not even thinkable. Or, to be precise, we can 
of course think it, but however we think it, it is wrong; not perhaps 
quite as meaningless as a triangular circle but much more so than a 
winged lion. 


_ There is no ‘continuity of the description’, no ‘individuality of 
the particle’. ‘If I observe a particle here and now, and observe a 
similar one a moment later at a place very near the former place, 
not only cannot I be sure whether it is the same, but this state- 
ment has no absolute meaning.’ ‘We must not admit the possibility 
of continuous observation. Observations are to be regarded as 
discrete, disconnected events. Between them there are gaps which 
we cannot fill in. There are cases where we should upset every- 
hing if we admitted the possibility of continuous observation.’ 
he classical physicist’s naive ideal cannot be fulfilled, his demand 
hat in principle every point in space at every moment in time 
ould at least be thinkable. That this ideal breaks down has a 
ery momentous consequence. For in the times when this ideal of 
ntinuity of description was not doubted, the physicists had used 
it to formulate the principle of causality for the purposes of their 
science in a very clear and precise fashion.’ 

The loss of the key-stone from a ‘formulated principle of 
causality’ was needed to save a science of physics from degenerating 
into a technique of mechanism. And it is at least tempting to 
suggest that was why the key-stone was lost. A valid reason, since 
a disinterested or pure observation cannot discover a mechanical 
necessity. The conditions either of accident or of a hypothesis that 
waits on experimental verification presuppose contingency. Experi- 
ment cannot disclose tautology. What was the ‘true model exist- 
ing, so to speak, in the Platonic realm of ideas’ which we could 
never reach? What is meant by a picture that is adequate but 
which at the same time is not capable of being either true or false? 
If there is no true model or continuous observation, what does the 
model represent, a model which is precise, adequate, yet not true 
and not false? The adjectives perhaps give us the answer. They 
describe not a ‘physical world’ but physics, the art and ritual of 
observing. There is no continuous observation because observa- 
tion is by nature disconnected and discrete and the real connexion 
between isolated events is not causal or eventual. Provisionally we 
might call it the will to observe. 
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It is to be emphasized that the model broke down under the 
pressure of a vocation. Model or no model, the physicist had to do 
his stuff. He might dissolve the world. Men might prostitute his. 
discoveries to their aggressive lusts or lift his cast-off theories to 
furnish their myths and ideologies, but he could not arrest or 
divert his enquiry; he was as helpless as a prophet, a man pos- 
rat 4 And possessed by what? He could not say. This inhibition 
was not an accident. If a theologian or a poet or a humanist asked 
him to define in terms what the physis is which makes him a 
physicist, there could be no valid answer but to take the road with 
him and to share his experiments and speculations. Follow me, he 
might say, and I will make you physicists. No man has seen 
‘nature’ at any time, yet this unknown somewhat is in a sense crea- 
tive. It controls his time, his motive and morals, his career, and 
effectively requires him to be single-minded or, in the language of 
the Gospel, ‘pure in heart’. Hence, in proportion as he attained 
this singleness of mind he lost or abandoned the conceptual 
currency of men who are not physicists. His oracles were dark and 
mighty. Men waited for them, paid for them, revolutionized their 
society and reconstituted their civilization on account of them, but 
ae they were initiated and instructed could not understand 


them. Indeed he could not understand them himself and was often 
impelled by what seemed accident or intuition or inspired guess 
along ways he had not suspected to marvellous revelations. 

In his controversy with M. Bayle, Leibniz had occasion to 


quote Cajetan as follows: 


Our mind rests not upon the evidence of known truth but upon 
the impenetrable depth of hidden truth. And as St. Gregory says. 
‘He who believes touching the Divinity only that which he can 
gauge with his mind belittles the idea of God.’ Yet I do not surmise 
that it is necessary to deny any of the things which we know or 
which we see as appertaining to the immutability, the actuality, the 
certainty, the universality etc. of God ; but I think there is here some 
secret, either in regard to the relation which exists between God 
and the event or in respect of what connects the event itself with his 
prevision. Thus reflecting that the understanding of the soul is the 
eye of the owl, I find the soul’s repose only in ignorance. For it is 
better both for the Catholic Faith and for Philosophic Faith to con- 
fess our blindness than to affirm as evident what does not afford our 
mind the contentment which self-evidence gives. 


Bayle first made the quotation to enforce his contention that 
reason is at war with faith. Leibniz uses it in reply to support his 
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argument that ‘moderate minds will ever find an explanation 
sufficient for belief but never such as would be necessary for under- 
standing.’ ‘Incomprehensibility,’ he says, ‘does not prevent us from 
believing even natural truths. For instance we do not comprehend 
the nature of odours and savours and yet we are persuaded by a 
kind of faith which we owe to the evidence of the senses that these 
perceptible qualities are founded upon the nature of things and 
that they are not illusions.’ The modern philosopher might be 
ready to accept that sentence as far as ‘the evidence of the senses’ 
and for the rest to say that he does not know the meaning of ‘the 
nature of things’, nor does he find it profitable to discuss whether 
the evidence of the senses is illusion. 

But the significance of Cajetan’s comment is its text, for it is in 
expounding St. Thomas’s doctrine of divine providence that 
Cajetan enunciates the principle and employs the traditional 
simile of mystical theology, the principle of ‘hidden truth’, the 
likeness of the soul’s understanding to the eye of the owl which 
cannot see by daylight. The text is one of those in which St. 
Thomas affirms the rights of naturalism and natural observation 
as against the theological cosmology of his Christian predecessors 
and against the rational monism derived ‘in a shrunken and 
corrupted form’ from Greek speculation. ‘Divine providence,’ he 
says, ‘imposes necessity upon some things; not upon all as some 
formerly believed. For to providence it belongs to order things to- 
wards an end. Now, after the divine goodness, which is an extrinsic 
end to all things, the principle of good in things themselves is the 
perfection of the universe; which would not be, were not all 
grades of being found in things. Whence it pertains to divine 
providence to produce every grade of being. And thus it has pre- 
pared for some things necessary causes, so that they happen of 
necessity ; for others contingent causes that they may happen by 
contingency.’ 

_ St. Thomas thus deduces the validity of empirical science from 
‘the perfection of the universe’, and from the operation of divine 
providence in accomplishing that perfection. The ground for be- 
lieving in contingency he finds in the transcendent God and the 
act of creation, that is, beyond the compass of ‘natural’ knowledge. 
This is the more significant as, in the words of Sir David Ross, ‘it 
is excessively hard to be sure whether Aristotle thinks, in the long 
run, that there is a sphere of real contingency in the world’. ‘On 
the whole, the treatment of chance in the Physics does not imply 
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the existence of contingency.’ Indeed Aristotle only reaches the 
point of being forced by phenomena, like monstrous births or the 
colour of eyes, to recognize events whose cause cannot be clearly 
determined. St. Thomas, on the contrary, accepts contingency on 
the same terms and with as valid a reason as he accepts necessity, 
the reason commonly advanced for determinism, and with the 
belief in contingency as an attribute of the ‘perfect universe’, the 
status of empirical science was assured. We could then afford to 
believe our eyes, hold the mirror up to nature, paint pictures of 
things seen and therein imitate the perfections of God. We could 
hold the position in which ‘first principles’ might be trusted with- 
out being asserted, and observations together with calculations 
based upon them could stand up in their own validity. It was be- 
cause of the Thomist synthesis and on the basis of revelation, that 
science was delivered from the interference of theological specu- 
lation ; there was no need, but more, there was no right, in a world 
which God created and God redeemed, to discredit or belittle the 
full independence of empirical knowledge. 

This emancipation was slow. It is even now far from complete. 
We are still suffering the disturbance, the earth tremors, as it 
were, following the fall of Idealism and defeat of Utility. The ‘gaps 
in the picture’ not only ‘seriously frighten’ Max Planck but in 
spheres other than physics appear as cracks in the universe; and 
perhaps in a sense they are. At any rate it was faith in the God of 
whom no concept can be formed and no univocal predicate made 
that emancipated scientific intelligence to explore and observe 
events in their own right. Empiricism, of course, was nothing 
new; it is always with us. Practical experience and common sense 
together enrich the techniques of living from generation to genera- 
tion so long as social and moral discipline march with technical 
efficiency, and to this end piety and ‘lawful obedience’ prevail. 
But to ‘organize common sense’ for a motive other than livelihood, — 
to synthesize logic and experience so that neither usurps the terri- 
tory of the other, to discover scientific as distinct from technical 
empiricism implied a faith beyond the ‘knowledge’ defined in the 
Timaeus or the practical reason of Kant’s Critique. Science, in the 
modern sense, was by birth a religious vocation. 

It is at this point that Cajetan, plunging, as it were, into the 
depth of his master’s religion, ‘rests his mind not upon the evi- 
dence of known truth but upon the impenetrable depth of hidden 
truth’. ‘Without denying any of the things we know,’ he finds ‘the 
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Soul’s repose only in ignorance.’ What is this ‘ignorance’? Its 
classical exponent is St. John of the Cross, and though there is no 
evidence that he had ever heard of his great contemporary, it is 
not mere chance that St. John was finishing The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel while Galileo was fighting for the sacred rights of observa- 
tion against his Aristotelian critics. “The soul,’ says St. John, ‘is not 
united with God in this life through understanding, nor through 
enjoyment, nor through the imagination, nor through any sense 
whatsoever ; but only through faith according to the understand- 
ing; and through hope according to the memory, and through 
charity according to the will. . . . Faith, in the understanding, 
causes an emptiness and darkness with respect to understanding ; 
hope in the memory causes emptiness of all possessions; and 
charity causes emptiness in the will and detachment from all 
affection and from rejoicing in all that is not God.”} 

_ It is outside our purpose to discuss the orthodox psychology 

hich St. John accepts—memory, which contains all experience 
as a complex of concepts and images, understanding which com- 
prehends and assimilates them, ‘linking known truths’, as Leibniz 
will put it, and the will driving and directing them to an end. All 
these are given not as the final sum of human function but as 
matter of a sacrifice. The process of their transfiguration is 
described as ‘emptiness and darkness’ and St. John sharpens the 
paradox by confining his attention to religious experience. It is not 
the ‘secular’ as against the ‘sacred’, the ‘material’ as against the 
‘spiritual’, that he regards as ‘temptation’, but within the ‘sacred’ 
and the ‘spiritual’ itself and in the higher ascents of religious life 
the same conflict recurs. ‘The memory cannot be united both to 
God and to definite forms and kinds of knowledge; and as God 
has no form or image that can be comprehended by the memory 
. .. it follows that when the memory is united with God . . . it re- 
mains without form and without figure . . . in a great oblivion 
remembering nothing.’ The hope which supervenes is not of 
course the natural disposition but the theological virtue. It does 
not cloud the temporal future with images preferred and selected 
from the past, producing a future which is but the past writ vague 
and hoped for only in the sense that it is fictitious and sentimental. 
It is the ‘hope of eternal happiness as being possible to obtain by 
the assistance of God’, the hope of the Beatific Vision. And of this 
we know nothing. This apocalyptic hope eclipses all the conceptual 


1 Ascent of Mount Carmel, II, 6, 
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structure of our experience. It transcends not only in quality and 
degree, but by nature the whole process and universe of human 
cognition. 

Yet without invoking theological virtues or mystical theology 
we are aware at certain points in ordinary speech of an incompre- 
hensible meaning which we grasp ‘in part’. Such words as ‘Here’, 
‘Now’, ‘I’, and ‘Am’ mean more than in practice we can ever 
mean by them. The mystery presented in English by the vertical 
line, I, like a knife edge defies comprehension. ‘The specious ‘Now’ 
presents difficulties to the physicist, the actual ‘Now’ eludes him 
altogether. The intuition of being is immediate, not explicable: 
we cannot reach it through concepts; we do not know what being 
is. Moral obligation is immediately apprehended; yet it is con- 
ditioned by time. We need not move far to be aware of darkness, 
and conversely, we have only to try the exercise of confining our- 
selves to literal predicates for a little while to find ourselves, like 
Spinoza, caught in a system of tautologies in which thought ex- 
pires. Understanding, like memory, confronts an impasse with 
which we are all too familiar, the unsolved and insoluble problem 
of all philosophy since understanding simultaneously affirms and 
denies its power to comprehend. Sight gives more than a sense- 
datum—would not be sight but that it implies a hidden dimension 

affirms not only the essence but the existence of the thing seen. 
And we cannot see existence. In the many variations of the 
‘appearance-and-reality’ theme which haunt articulate man the 
flaw lies in the attempt to delineate a conceptual ‘reality’ over 
against ‘appearance’ when ‘appearance’ means, ex hypothest, all that 
is conceptual. And it is only the same fallacy disguised which 
denies ‘meaning’ to all that is not ‘appearance’, as if we could be 
aware only of that which we can at least ideally comprehend. 
_ We do not see or conceive existence but we see what invites us 
to believe in it, and it is the faith that constrains us then to try to 
nderstand. Faith is not a necessity, but an act of free will, ‘an act 
the intellect assenting at the command of the will’. There is 
ways a will to believe and a freedom, therefore, to disbelieve. It 
is the presence of an undecided alternative before the will that 
constitutes the validity of experimental science. The question is 
not of knowledge but of belief, and the purpose of a verification is 
not to inform us of what we did not know but to decide what we 
ought to believe. The obligation to believe this and reject that 
may be as absolute as the duty to do this and eschew that. But it 
Vol. 226. No. 456 B 
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is an obligation and may be defied as deliberately. Science can 
procure its own abortions in the service of an ideology; a scientist 
may be unscientific as men are sometimes immoral. On the con- 
ceptual level, however, dealing only with aspects and functions, 
we have no such choice. The eye cannot choose but see ; a demon- 
stration is a pattern of necessity. That which made Spinoza’s 
‘hypothesis hideous’, was his reduction of everything to one level 
of geometric reason, the complete coherence of his scheme of 
things which enabled him to deduce without believing and to 
identify Deus with Natura. Thus it is always possible, as it was, in 
the great age of geometry, singularly tempting, to silence the com- 
mand of the will, and find a formula to dispense with the act of 
intellectual assent. The product of this necessitarian formula was 
the physical ‘model’, the industrial machine, the theology of 
Deism, none of which can be said to exist: we do not ask whether 
they exist, but whether they work. Hence, on the other hand, the 
faith of Thomas in a transcendent God enabled him to conceive 
the perfection of the universe as requiring the presence in it of 
contingency. And again, proofs of the existence of God do not in 
fact prove His existence. At best they could only prove the propo- 
sition that God exists, and that only if we could comprehend the 
meaning of the proposition (which we cannot) and knew the 
meaning of the terms of proof. But God’s existence is not a propo- 
sition: nor do we know the meaning of such terms as ‘unmoved 
mover’ or ‘uncaused cause’. 

But if faith is an act of will, we have yet one more question, 
since will supposes an end, and in defining the end, e.g. as ‘the 
good’ or as ‘eternal happiness’ we may be tempted of the devil to 
conceptualize these terms and fancy that our picture of ‘eternal 
happiness’ painted after some temporal wish-fulfilment is the 
reality. That way lies idolatry and all the devices of the heathen. 
If faith is the ‘darkness of understanding’, what is the “darkness 
and emptiness’ of will? And will suffers its own inhibition, like 
understanding, for it operates, as will, in a world of potentialities 
and imperfections where we desire that which is not yet, to change 
the geography, reform society and the like. We are conscious of 
exercising will only as we are aware of a resistance. ‘In this life’ 
volition would be meaningless without frustration just as under- 
standing would be meaningless if all its questions could be con- 
ceived as finally answerable in the terms and at the level of the 


asking. 
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Yet even in this life and in particular acts of will we accom- 
plish enough to believe that when that which is perfect is come and 
that which is in part has been done away, the will then having 
attained its end will continue to will the end it already possesses, 
but under a new name. To will without inhibition that which you 
infinitely possess is to love it, and at the same time to cease from 
your shrewd activity and become passive as being possessed rather 
than possessing. And here the real ignorance is reached: there is 
ncthing conceptual in the vision of God, and the lover of God 
makes no inventory of his religious experiences. He does not linger 
over the idea of the good, or assert this definition against that; he 
is no longer willing something at a distance which he can conceive 
clearly and distinctly because it is not actually real or wholly here. 
The death or darkness of the will in charity consummates and 
validates the darkness of faith and hope. ‘Whom not having seen 
ye love’—of the three theological virtues charity alone is self- 
subsistent and eternal: the others rest upon it. You cannot hope 
for that which you do not believe in and you will not believe in 
that which you do not love; but if you love, then not you but the 

loved takes all the initiatives and transmutes understanding into 
faith, experience into the ‘hope of eternal happiness’, so that there 
is left no conceptual defence against Him. The soul rests in ignor- 
ance. There is no end: there is only beatitude, which so far as we 
¢an adumbrate it is the passivity and silence of an adoration, the 
annihilation of all that interrupts the glory of God. 
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RUSSIA—WEST OR EAST? 


By LEONARD WALTON 


I 


QUESTION mark stands over Russian. history. Does 
| Russia belong to Europe or to Asia? Or does it rather form 
: a separate Eurasian sub-continent? Russia has presented to 
the world a Janus face since the beginnings of Kievan Rus’, but the 
problem of its cultural orientation has grown more acute since 
Peter the Great. In Russia Westerners and Slavophils, Liberals 
and Panslavs, Marxists and ‘Eurasians’ have propounded their 
various views and solutions; while in the West, too, the catastro- 
phic events of the last thirty years have forced Europeans to take 
up positions in what is rapidly becoming the most tormenting 
debate of our time: Russia and Europe. Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia, 
Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes, ‘Toynbee’s Study of History, 
Berdyaev’s Russian Idea, Sumner’s Survey of Russian History, Welter’s 
Histoire de Russie, A. von Schelting’s Russland und Europa, Dvornik’s 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe, Halecki’s Limits and Divisions 
of European History and G. de Reynold’s Monde russe represent out- 
standing contributions. And one of the latest works on this 
momentous theme is the brilliant, highly-condensed essay by the 
distinguished Byzantinist M. Wladimir Weidlé—La Russie— 
absente et presente. 


IT 


It is generally agreed that Kievan Rus’ belonged to Europe 
and formed its Eastern bulwark against the fierce nomads of 
Central Asia. An important centre of international trade, Kiev 
was known in Scandinavia as the Gardarikki.2 ‘Lord Novgorod the 
Great’ was closely linked with the German Hanse, while Kiev 


1 English version, Russia: Absent and Present. (Hollis & Carter. 155.) 
2 Land of cities. 
16 
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with its Golden Gate and resplendent churches was famous in the 
West as ‘aemula sceptri Constantinopolitani.”1 ‘The Rurikovichi inter- 
married with the royal houses of Europe: the Russkaya Pravda 
shows affinities with the Lex Salica; The Lay of Igor’s Band equalsth: 
best of the Western heroic sagas ; and Kievan architecture, art and 
chronicle literature compare favourably with those of contem- 
porary Europe. The educated classes knew Latin and Greek, 
travelled widely, collected books and founded schools. Whereas 
King John signed the Magna Carta with a cross, Vsevolod I spoke 
five languages, and Anna Yaroslavna signed State documents for 
her illiterate Capetian spouse Henri I. There may seem a little 
special pleading in Dr. Dvornik’s contention that Kiev formed ‘a 
centre of culture far ahead of anything similar in the Latin West 
at that time’ ;? but what cannot be seriously disputed is that Chris- 
tian culture was more advanced in early Russia than in Bohemia, 
Poland or Hungary. 

However, Byzantium, it is often claimed, separated Russia 
from that Western Europe which G. de Reynold has called 
‘l’ Europe européenne’.* ‘Toynbee, for example, sharply distinguishes 
from Western Society an Orthodox Christian Society which may 
be subdivided into a Greek-Orthodox branch in S.E. Europe and 
a Russian-Orthodox branch in N.E. Europe.‘ It is certainly hard 
to deny that long before the Great Schism there had arisen real 
and significant opposition between the Western and Eastern 
Churches, and that the cultural impact of Rome and Constanti- 
nople was consequently very diverse. The Western Church was 
Latin, hierarchically centralized under the Papacy, spiritually 
autonomous, rationally grounded in dogmatic and moral theology, 
anxious to build up from the liberty and dignity of the human 

rson, forever permeating society and culture. The Eastern 
hurch, on the other hand, was Greek with an admixture of 
Asiatic elements, theocratic with a tendency to Caesaropapism, 
almost wholly absorbed in liturgical piety and ritual mysticism, 
essentially ascetic and monastic, laying primary stress upon 
human sinfulness and upon the need for humble contrition and 


penance.® 

1 Adam of Bremen. 2 Making of Central and Eastern Europe, p. 240. 

° Qu’est-ce que l’Europe?, p. 55. 4 Study of History, 1, pp. 132 ff. 

5 Cf. the suggestive words of G. K. Chesterton: > The Byzantine influence was 
severe and mathematical and a little terrible. .. . Eastern Christianity became a thing 
of patterns rather than pictures, and it made a definite and destructive war upon 
statues. . . . The East was the land of the Cross and the West was the land of the 


Crucifix. The Greeks were dehumanized by a radiant symbol: while the Goths were 
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However, M. Weidlé will rightly admit no radical dualism 
between Western Europe and Eastern Europe, for both have 
common roots, and both have patently influenced each other at 
different periods! Roman-Germanic Europe entered into the 
legacy of Jerusalem and Athens through Old Rome, while Russia 
together with all Orthodox Slavdom inherited them via New 
Rome. No doubt M. Weidlé somewhat exaggerates Russia’s 

ellenistic heritage; for though Byzantium transmitted its re- 
ligious and artistic traditions it largely failed to pass on its higher 
Classical culture mainly perhaps owing to its encouragement of 
the Slavonic vernacular.” Though colourful and intensely sincere, 
the Russian faith was to become mainly ritualistic, sentimental, 

nintellectual. Scant attention was paid to sermons, and there 

as nothing analogous to Western Scholasticism. Aesthetically 

ch, Old Russian culture was nevertheless, especially in the Mus- 
covite period, ‘almost without thought or speech’.® Its ideal of 

iety was the humble peasant Saint Sergius of Radonezh who only 
learned to read by a miracle. Then again, M. Weidlé ignores the 
anti-Latinism first introduced into Russia by the Greeks, however 
much it may have been later encouraged by the missionary 
methods of the Teutonic Knights and Lithuania-Poland. Nor does 
he mention the precocious nationalism which thrived within the 
theocratic structure of Old Russia and which was to lead directly 
to Muscovite Caesaropapism, the doctrine of Moscow—the Third 
Rome and the seventeenth-century Rasskol. 

However, with these reservations, it may be readily conceded 
that there can be no absolute division between Western Catholic 
Europe and Eastern Orthodox Europe. If we regard Europe 
through the eyes of the Crusaders or the Comneni, no doubt 
Europe will seem to lose some of its unity; but if we adopt the 
wiser procedure of comparing Byzantine and Western Europe 
with Persia, India and China, then the basic similarities of the two 
Europes will far outweigh their differences,‘ for the two together 
being humanized by an instrument of torture. . . . The Greek element in Christian 
theology tended to be more and more a sort of dried up Platonism, a thing of diagrams 
and abstractions ; to the last indeed noble abstractions, but not sufficiently touched by 
that great thing that is by definition almost the opposite of abstractions: Incarnation. 
Their Logos was the Word; but not the Word made Flesh.’ (St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 65.) 

1 See the interesting apologia for Byzantium by Dmitri Obolensky—‘Russia’s 
Byzantine Heritage’ in Oxford Slavonic Papers, Vol. I (1950), pp. 37-63. 

2'V. Mirsky, History of Russian Literature, p. 3, and also Dawson, Making of Europe, 
Pp. 147. 


3 Berdyaev, Origins of Russian Communism, p 


*'V. Sumner, ‘Russia and Europe’ in Oxford 5 Slavonic Papers, Vol. II, p. 5. 
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make up European Christendom in its wholeness.! By the same 
token, though Russia never came fully within the ecclesiastical 
orbit of the West, it nevertheless derived from a Christian East 
still in union with Rome. Long after 1054 Russia’s relations with 
the Western Church remained unsevered, and Dr. Dvornik goes 
so far as to argue that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries Russia 
was well qualified to play the part of bridge between Byzantium 


and the West.? 


IIT 


But even granted that the Byzantine heritage does not exclude 
Russia from Europe taken in the widest sense, what weight 
attaches to the ‘Eurasian’ thesis that Russia forms a world apart, 
set between Europe and Asia, yet more exposed to Asiatic, ‘Tur- 
anian’ influences?? Naturally permanent contact with Asia, first 
with the Khazars, then with the Cumans and finally with the 
Golden Horde, coloured Russian civilization, especially in the 
sixteenth century when Muscovy’s relentless Eastward advance 
saamal likely to create a Eurasian Empire in succession to that of 
Genghis Khan. The Tatar Yoke, moreover, imparted an Oriental 
character to the Russian way of life (e.g. clothes, military equip- 
ment, social manners, domestic ornaments, the system of taxation, 
customs and coinage). ‘To the same source may be traced back the 
political treachery, the venal bureaucracy, the arbitrary justice 
with its atrocious torture, and the barbarous punishments which 
blenched the cheeks of the most hard-bitten adventurers from the 

est. Even in the make-up of Tsarism itself the ideas and ritual 
derived from Byzantium fused with the hard fact and practice of 
the Tatar Khans.* However, there was scarcely any interbreeding, 
and at no time did Russia. form part of the Mongol Pan-Asiatic 
Empire. Russia retained its own rulers, its own law and, above all, 
its own Christian religion. The influence of the Moors in the 
Iberian Peninsula was far more protracted and profound than that 


1 Cf. Halecki: ‘Eastern Europe is no less European than Western Europe. . . . It 
participates in both the Greek and the Roman form of Europe’s Ancient and Christian 
heritage. . .. And it was Eastern Europe which defended the whole of Europe against 
the repeated onslaughts of the Asiatic powers that crossed the Straits in the South or 
advanced on the wide isthmus north of the Black Sea.’ (Limits and Divisions of Europe, 
pp. 121-22.) 


2 Making of Central and Eastern Europe, pp. 240-58. 
*'V. Ishboldin, ‘The Eurasian Movement’ in Russian Review, Vol. V, No. 2 (1946), 


pp- 64-73. 
Sumner, Survey of Russian History, p. go. 
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of the Tatarschina in Russia, so that if Russia is to be known as 
Eurasia, then Spain, too, must be called Eurafrica.! This Asiatic 
pressure conditioned perhaps, but did not decisively or perman- 
ently determine, the course of Russian history. Russia’s higher cul- 
ture has always sprung from fruitful interaction with Europe, 
whether Byzantium or the modern West. Kiev, Novgorod and 
Pskov have proved far more potent cultural centres than Kazan or 
Ufa, while Moscow itself stands closer to Vienna and Paris than to 
the cultural centres of India and China. Europe and Russia, says 
M. Weidl¢é, may be compared to a tree with a double stem, with 
roots intermingling and branches constantly becoming more and 

ore intertwined. “But that part of the tree which faces the steppes 
has long been exposed to the winds of Asia, which is the reason 
why it has never produced so many leaves; many of its branches, 
too, are dead, and on a number of occasions the trunk itself has 
nearly snapped’ (pp. 13-14). 

_ Small wonder, then, that Muscovy with its bizarrely-coloured 
cupolas appeared to its earliest Western visitors an Eastern realm 
ruled bya tyrant not unlike the Turkish Sultan.” Even the Russian 
aristocracy had none of the independence of the European nobility 
via-a-vis the monarch: a boyar might be slapped in public by the 
Tsar, or even thrashed by the royal servants in the palace yard. 
The glitter of the Kremlin ceremonies with their stiff, complicated 
etiquette failed to mask the absence of refinement in the Musco- 
vite Court : the womenfolk were secluded in the terem; there was no 
polite society ; there often occurred squalid brawis. But the Court 
merely reflected the general boorishness prevalent throughout 
Muscovy.* The simple, uncouth Muscovites deserved their assimi- 
lation to the Russian bear: rough and shaggy, alternately bon- 
homous and violent, they possessed a sort of animal strength and 
cunning. Despite all attempts at embellishment Moscow itself 
sprawled like an overgrown village with wooden houses, crooked 
streets and large yards full of scratching hens and grunting pigs. 
For all its lazy, naive charm Muscovite civilization was trivial, 


“ V. G. de Reynold, Qu’est ce que l’Europe?, p. 198. 
2 ‘He uses his authority as much over ecclesiastics as laymen,’ wrote Herberstein in 
1549, ‘and holds unlimited control over the lives and property of all his subjects. It is a 
matter of doubt whether the brutality of the people has made the prince a tyrant or 
whether the people themselves have become thus brutal and cruel through the tyranny 
of their prince.’ 
3 Cf. the verse epistle of George Turberville, Queen Elizabeth’s envoy to Muscovy : 
‘Lo thus I make an end: none other news to thee, 
But that the country is too cold, the people beastly be.’ 
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slovenly, shapeless, rarely emerging from a popular horizontal cul- 
ture to develop a higher vertical culture. Its rare achievements,! 
writes M. Weidlé, recall the fate of those temples in Indo-China 
which lie engulfed in tropical forest. In Muscovy there was no 
sylvan boa-constrictor, but merely the bottomless bog of popular 
culture—a boundless plain with drab peasants handing down their 
folklore, singing their tragic songs, building their pathetic zzby and 
their little white churches, indifferent to developments in Kiev, 
Novgorod and Moscow. Ignorant, backward and xenophobic, 
Muscovy had not shared in the formative experiences of Europe. 
The conflicts between the temporal and spiritual powers, the 
Crusades, the spirit of chivalry and l’amour courtots, the cosmo- 

litan universities and the city states, the Renaissance humanism, 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, Capitalism and the 
rise of the Middle Class, the incipient Scientific and Industrial 
Revolutions—all this had scarcely touched the accidentally 
isolated and arrested Muscovite civilization. 


IV 


" Intercourse between Russia and the West started up again 

ccheatil the end of the fifteenth century, but it was not till between 
50-1700 that this intercourse grew into influence and imitation.? 

at were two main sources of influence—the elegant, ‘Latinist’ 
culture emanating from Galicia, White Russia and the Ukraine,? 
and—more important—the sharp impact of industrious Protestant 
Europe via the ‘German Suburb’ at Moscow.‘ But neither influ- 
ence was on a large scale, and the mass of the nations remained 
attached to the Old Muscovite routine, wearing long beards, 
dressing in oriental caftans lined with sable, keeping frequent 
fasts, secluding their womenfolk, and hating such innovations as 
tobacco and printing. It was that restless giant Peter the Great 
who, violently accelerating the tempo of change by his ‘revolution 
from above’, swept away the stagnant Muscovite civilization and 
launched sweeping reforms designed to transform Russia’s 
military, social and economic structure in accordance with 
Western institutions and with the aid of Western technology. Peter’s 


1 E.g. the unrivalled Novgorodian icons. 

2'V. Briickner, Die Europdsierung Russlands. 

3 Cf. Le Witter, ‘Poland, the Ukraine and Russia in the seventeenth century’ in 
the Slavonic Review, Nos. 68-69. 

#V. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, pp. 328-30. 
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Europeanization, of course, remained largely practical and utili- , 
tarian ;! but Catherine the Great, torch-bearer of the Enlighten- 
ment in the benighted Russian backwoods, opened the gates of the 
= du Nord, not only to Western art and literature, but also to 
righteenth-century free thought. All these novel Western ideas 
were to intoxicate the Russian Intelligentsia of the 19th century 
like the fire-water supplied to ignorant natives by unscrupulous 
hite traders. German influence, predominant at Court and in 
overnment service, was also strong in scholarship, science and 
hilosophy,? while French taste reigned supreme in matters of 
taste and fashion.® Inevitably this Westernization of Russia was at 
first a thin veneer, for eighteenth-century Russia was to a con- 
siderable extent Potemkin’s village writ large. But by the middle 
of the nineteenth century Russia had advanced sufficiently to be- 
come a full sharer in all sides of modern Europe, or rather in the 
competing plurality of Europes (in part overlapping, in part 
growing further and further away from each other, in part in deadly 
conflict) into which the old unitary Europe of the Middle Ages 
had broken down. Imitation had been succeeded by absorption, 
for Russia was no longer merely a recipient, but a mighty giver. 
‘Peter the Great threw down a challenge to Russia,’ wrote Herzen, 
nd Russia replied by producing Pushkin.’ Pushkin ushers in the 
nineteenth century, Russia’s Golden Age; when her writers, 
scientists, mathematicians, philosophers, composers and theatrical 
producers made important contributions to the common patri- 
mony of Europe. Meanwhile, the political advance had been 
equally swift. Russia had defeated Charles XII of Sweden, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon, so that by the Congress of 
Vienna she was a European power to be reckoned with. Despite 
severe setbacks in the Crimean and Russo-Japanese Wars Imperial 
Russia expanded ceaselessly—southwards in the direction of the 


‘ 


1 He organized, it is true, ‘assemblies’ to teach the Russian nobility how to deport 
themselves in polite society, and ordered the translation of a ponderous Teutonic 
manual on civility which explained that one should not wipe one’s nose with the 
fingers or pick one’s teeth with a knife, and also that one should not vulgarly spit in 
the centre of the drawing-room, but in a corner... . 

2'V. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, pp. 340-43. 

Cf. Haumant, La Culture francaise en Russie. 

4A celebrated anecdote relates that in the course of a boat journey down the 
Dnieper to which the conqueror of the Turk invited Catherine, her Court and various 
foreign envoys to inspect the newly-annexed territory of New Russia, he arranged for 
model villages to be set up on the banks of the river, while peasants attired in Sunday 
best cheered the visitors; then, under cover of night, the stage props together with the 
actors were hastily moved several versts downstream to repeat the same performance 
next day, and so on. 
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Straits, India and the Persian Gulf, and Eastwards through 
Central Asia and Siberia to the Pacific Coast. By 1914 the 
gigantic Russian Empire covered one-sixth of the land surface of 
the globe. 

However, this Golden Age was, from another angle, an ‘Iron 
Age’,! for the Tsar-carpenter had reared the impressive super- 
structure of his Westernized State with too much haste and with- 
out proper inspection of its foundations. To the great Russian 
technocrat may be traced back indeed not only the splendid 
achievements, but also the violent strains and stresses of Imperial 
Russia. Chief among the latter may be reckoned the ulcerous 
problem of serfdom. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Russia had railways and still had slaves. Even the Emancipation 
of 1861 miscarried, for the absentee nobility squandered the pro- 
ceeds on the green baize tables of Monte Carlo and Baden-Baden, 
while the peasants became a mass of semi-proletarians instead of 
a numerous class of smallholders with a stake in the community. 
But in any case the secularized Petersburg State had never 
appeared to the Russian peasantry as other than an artificial alien 
incubus, and they had stubbornly persisted in a passive resistance 
to incorporation into the life of the State. Moreover, the class 
cleavage (already latent in Old Russia, but mitigated then by 
patriarchal and religious bonds) yawned into a dangerous gulf 
separating the infinitesimal ¢/zte—Western in culture and even 
speech—from the illiterate peasant millions who still clung to the 
ancient rhythm of their rustic and religious traditions. The 
bearded merchants in their long caftans were scarcely distinguish- 
able from the peasantry, while the spendthrift or seedy chinovniki 
so brilliantly mirrored by the hallucinatory genius of Gogol and 
Dostoevsky could not supply the middle class needed to bridge the 
social chasm. Yet another rift in Imperial Russia lay in the 
estrangement between officialdom and the educated classes. The 
Decembrists, the ‘Superfluous Men’, the Nihilists, the Narodniki, 
the ‘Conscience-stricken gentry’, the Liberals and the Marxists 
were all faced by a tragic dilemma. ‘All thinking persons in 
Russia,’ wrote Turgenev, ‘are trapped between the anvil of an 
ignorant populace and the hammer of blind authority.’ Hencefor- 
ward begins the fantastic story of the Russian underground move- 
ment with its political assassinations and terrorist outrages; for in 
the absence of representative government and a free press these 


1 Alexander Blok. 
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would-be saints sans Dieu with their fanatical idealism saw no 
other means of action than the pistol or the bomb.! With all this 
inward disharmony the imposing facade of Imperial Russia began 
to reveal ominous cracks. ‘God! How sad our Russia is!’ Pushkin 
is reported to have said after reading Dead Souls, and the same 
sombre disenchantment colours the outlook of most nineteenth- 
century Russian writers. Even St. Petersburg itself, Peter’s ‘win- 
dow on to Europe’ created at such frightful cost in Russian life and 
treasure, seemed at times a misty, phantom capital overhung by a 
brooding, sinister doom.? Lermontov was in the habit of sketching 
a stormy sea from which emerged merely the pinnacle of Alexander 
I’s commemorative pillar in front of the Winter Palace. There was 
a paralysing ennui, a failure of nerve, a growing sense of the 
inevitable drift to the abyss. People felt, as Tiutchev has recorded, 
that they were in a coach rolling faster and faster downhill, when 
suddenly it was perceived that there was no one in the driver’s box. 

The last twenty years of Petersburg Russia witnessed, how- 
ever, a remarkable Indian summer upon which M. Weidlé dwells 
with nostalgic affection. Never had Russians felt more at home in 
Europe; never had the West displayed a friendlier interest in 
Russia. In this Silver Age of Russian culture the intelligentsia 
abjured their rationalist obscurantism and their scientific idola- 
. tory; but there was a faintly decadent, hothouse quality about 
their cult of art, poetry and religion. There was also an upsurge in 
commerce and industry accompanied by the emergence of two 
new social classes—that of the big businessman, industrialist and 
financier, and a rootless urban proletariat. Nevertheless all this 
feverish activity was something of a mirage, for beneath the sur- 
fave Russia was undergoing a deep crisis. The new ‘realistic’, 
‘scientific’ Socialism, the Russo-Japanese War, the 1905 Revolu- 
tion, official incompetence and hesitancy, the ineffectual rhetoric 
of the Duma, the Rasputin scandal and the growing isolation of 
the Tsar—all this spread throughout the land a vague foreboding 
of the ineluctable disaster about to befall the crumbling edifice of 
Imperial Russia. 

1 Cf. Welter, ‘Si la Russie, enfin, avait une chevalerie, c’est a dire, un groupe de 
jeunes hommes qui s’engageaient 4a sacrifier leur vie 4 un idéal, qui étaient a la fois 
des ascétes et des soldats—des ascétes par leur mépris des biens terrestres, des soldats 
par leur mépris de la mort—ces chevaliers devaient, par la force des choses, devenir 
des assassins. (Histoire de Russie, p. 318.) 


2M. Weidlé subtly analyses this strange phenomenon in the section entitled ‘Worn 
out symbols’ (pp. 70-2). Cf., too, Spengler’s account of the same process in his Decline 


of the West, Pr. II, pp. 192-4. 
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V 


It is superficial to interpret the events of 1917 in Marxist 
terms; for Petersburg Russia was predominantly agrarian, while 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat were still small. The economic 
and political explanations of the Revolution are valid on their own 
level; but M. Weidlé holds the deeper view that the uprising was 
directed against the whole artificial régime, against the German- 
ized Romanov dynasty, against all those whose culture was with- 
out organic roots in the Russian way of life. Hence Lenin’s power 
over the Russian people. For all his years of European exile he still 
‘smacked of the Russian soil’, he was one of ‘us’, not one of ‘them’. 
Like a dark, tempestuous sea the Russian masses inundated 
Petersburg Russia, tore down the alien landmarks and insignia, 
burned the manors together with their libraries and their owners. 
Out of this bloody holocaust emerged in due course Soviet Russia 
with its new trinity of Communism, the one-party State and 
economic planning. 

The problem of Soviet Russia’s cultural orientation abounds 
in| ambiguities and complexities. It is still sometimes claimed that 
Stalin’s policy of ‘Socialism in one country’ has prevailed over 
Lenin’s international Marxism and over the Trotzkyist thesis of 
‘permanent revolution’ ; but it is highly doubtful how far this ever 
represented an ‘ideological retreat’ or was merely a ‘tactical with- 
drawal’. It is also sometimes said that Soviet Communism is only 
the re-export to the world of a Western doctrine; but it must be 
surely admitted that Marxism comes closer to the total rejection of 
the West than any other European creed. Finally, it is sometimes 
hoped that the vast Soviet Empire is merely the revival of the 
familiar Tsarist Imperialism; but Petersburg Russia looked pri- 
marily towards Europe, whereas Soviet Russia contrives to face 
simultaneously East and West. The Empire of the Tsars displayed 
to the world a distinctively Russian countenance, whereas the 
U.S.S.R. merely wears an impersonal, universal propaganda 
mask. “The very name it so laboriously constructed for itself,’ 
writes M. Weidlé (p. 119), ‘is simply a piece of publicity. In its 
essence it is anonymous : universal, to a degree never known till 
our day. ... For it is first and foremost a force of attraction and a 
a of influence. It is everywhere and nowhere: Asiatic and 

uropean. . . . It invites all peoples simply to knock at the door 
and it will open to them whatever their country of origin.’ 
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It may be objected that Stalin has endeavoured to mechanize 
Russian industry, transport and agriculture, to change a nation of 
peasants into a nation of technicians and to transform Russia into 
a new America. But the use of Western equipment does not ipso 
facto imply the taking over of the ethos which has informed the in- 
vention of Western technology ; while its ubiquitous dissemination 
may be altogether indifferent to the rich variety of local cultures. 
The chromium-plated, utile world of penicillin, contraceptives 
and the bulldozer is universally exportable. But, as M. Weidlé re- 
marks, culture is not something impersonal, an interchangeable 
body of aptitudes and techniques, it is a people’s very soul ex- 
pressed in its whole creative existence. ‘The problem of technics 
versus cultures confronts the whole world, particularly America 
and Russia. The overriding trend of Americanism is at least offset 
by the freedom of an ‘open society’, by communion with Europe 
and by the abiding continuity of the Anglo-Saxon way of life; but, 
by the dechristianization of ‘Holy Russia’ and by the expulsion of 
its Westernized élite the U.S.S.R. has provided a tabula rasa for the 
development of a new, aggressive Anti-Culture based not so much 
upon Marxism as upon Russian Nihilism, i.e. upon the systematic 
negation of all non-utilitarian values. In its eyes the only things of 
importance are the industrial and technical achievements of the 
West—things that would interest India or Japan just as much. 
‘Russia,’ writes M. Weidlé, ‘was once a nation distinct from other 
nations, but participating with them in a European unity; the 
Eurasian Empire—more Westernized in one sense than the 
Empire of Peter the Great and Pushkin, yet more closed to the 
West than the Muscovy visited by Olearius and Herberstein—is 
drawing daily further away from what Russia was once and from 
what Europe is still’ (p. 122). 


VI 


~ Russia—West or East? is no longer a merely academic ques- 
tion. Today not Russia’s destiny only, but that of the entire world 
is bound up with it. Russia may lie on the margin of European 
civilization ; but on the map Europe itself forms only the narrow 
fringe of Eurasia. Latterly Old Europe has become a no-man’s 
land between America and Russia, between New Europe and 
Eurasia, between the tentacular liberal octopus and the granite 
Marxist monolith. Indeed, as Mr. Christopher Dawson has 
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observed, the new system of inter-continental power blocs has 
split the very unity of Europe asunder, so that East Germany 
belongs to the same bloc as China, while Western Germany goes 
with Australia and Japan. Upon the outcome of this power con- 
flict may well depend not only the material fabric and cultural 
heritage of Europe, but the very spirit of Western man. 

Renan once said that chivalry went out with the artillery, and 
one can only speculate what he would have said if he had lived to 
see presented with the fanfares of the ‘March of ‘Time’ the brash, 
cigar-smoking Bayards who man the giant, long-distance bombers 
of today. At the same time the evil mushroom over Hiroshima, the 
fiery hell let loose by jellied petrol and the lurid possibilities of 
germ warfare drive home the pertinence of Mr. Graham Greene’s 
recent enquiry whether the phrase ‘the Christian and Western 
side’ is not just a smooth cliché increasingly void of meaning. 
Certainly the secularized West may recoil in such virtuous horror 
from the world behind the Iron Curtain chiefly because it beholds 
there its own posturing, misshapen image reflected as in a hall of 
— mirrors. On the other hand, the cultural vacuum of 
Soviet Eurasia poses its own alarming problem.! Just as the Refor- 
mation was not merely religious, but political and economic in its 
origins, so too the present-day conflict may turn out eventually to 
a been not primarily political, but something older, more 
familiar and deep-seated. For the Revolutionary idea and the 
Scientific Revolution have supplied resurgent Asia with an explo- 
sive doctrine and formidable resources to resume its age-old 
pressure upon a Europe now bereft of its ancient Eastern bastion, 
Russia and East-Central Europe. 

Contrasting ‘Holy Russia’ with the sceptical, materialistic 
West, the Romantic Slavophils were fond of repeating the tag: 
‘Ex oriente lux.’ But Vladimir Solovyov once asked the disturbing 
question whether it would be the East of Christ or the East of 


Xerxes. 


1 See G. de Reynold on the danger of a return to ‘l’ Asiatisme intégral’ in Le Monde 
russe (pp. 354-71). 
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MANZONID’S NOVEL AND 
HIS IDEAS 


By BERNARD WALL 


years ago, in 1951 English readers were able to obtain an un- 

abridged translation of the famous novel of Alessandro 
Manzoni, J Promesst Spost.2 The novel had an impact on English 
critics which was astonishing to those who had been for long 
familiar with it. It was acclaimed as disputing with War and Peace 
the position of ‘the greatest historical novel of all time’. (The novel 
was the subject of an analytical article by Martin Jarrett-Kerr 
published in THe Dus.in Review last year.) In view of this it is 
perhaps worth re-examining the Promessi Sposi and Manzoni’s own 
thought. We may, inter alia, help to explain Manzoni’s strange 
destiny in English-speaking lands and why for a century he was 
misunderstood or dismissed with a word by critics who had never 
read him. 

The Promessi Spost is accepted almost unanimously by Italian 
writers as the greatest novel in Italian literature. And it occupies 
a place more important than that in Italian life. It is not a book 
that interests only an élite of readers. It is essentially a popular book. 
People who otherwise read very little know the story of Renzo and 
Lucia by heart as they know the librettos of Verdi’s operas. 
Characters such as Don Abbondio and Perpetua and the Conte 
Zio have become proverbial in the language—they are a part of 
Italian life as Don Quixote and Sancho are a part of Spanish life. 
Italians see in the Promessi Sposi a mirror of their national char- 
acter. To know Italy we must appreciate Manzoni, but to appre- 
ciate Manzoni, I sometimes feel, we must know Italy; and I am 
not sure of the way out of this vicious circle. 


ves the first time since its publication in Italy over a hundred 


1 This article incorporates a piece from a study of Alessandro Manzoni by Mr. 
Bernard Wall which is to be published shortly by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes of 


Cambridge. 
* The Betrothed, translated by Archibald Colquhoun. J. M. Dent & Sons. 155. 
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Though we now have a complete translation of the novel in 
English, there still remains the difficulty of placing the novel in 
our categories of ideas about literature. It is unlike anything else ; 
in ideology, outlook and treatment. Though written in the early 
nineteenth century, it belongs to that age only superficially. It is 
unlike War and Peace, unlike Scott and Dickens, unlike Balzac or 
Flaubert, though it bears some surface resemblance to each. Must 
we then judge the novel in terms of Cervantes? This, certainly, 
would be no more mistaken. It is a most unusual phenomenon for 
a novel to be born outside its (European) time: yet the Promesst 
Spost is an example of exactly that. As a consequence, at least 
abroad, the novel was buried under a heap of misunderstandings. 

Certain things, obviously, contributed to the misunderstand- 
ing. Manzoni belonged to no category yet he was naturally judged 
in terms of the categories that prevailed. He wrote a historical 
novel which was originally suggested to him by Scott’s historical 
novels, and, at a time when Scott was the fashion all over Europe, 
it was naturally supposed that he was an imitator of Scott. The 
comparison was made in every way to Manzoni’s disadvantage. 
For whereas Scott turned out his historical novels at the rate of 
one or two a year, his imitator, with great labour, as it appeared, 
had only managed to produce one novel. Moreover he presented 
the public with the picture of an Italy that did not interest it. The 
European public wanted to know about the melancholy and 
Romantic Italy, a land of golden ruins and squalor and passion, 
the Italy that Byron had taught it to love, the Italy that Madame 
de Staél painted in Corinne or that Lamartine wept about in Gra- 
ziella. Renzo, the hero of the Promesst Sposi, with his pedestrian 
ambitions, is the very antithesis of a Romantic figure. He was too 
common, too plebeian, to be interesting. We are only just recover- 
ing today from the inheritance of the Romantic vision of Italy— 
thanks partly to the very un-Romantic experience that hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers had of that country during the war, partly 
to the new Italian novel and the new Italian cinema. Manzoni’s 
novel is only understandable if we can view Italians as ordinary 
people; if we can imagine Italy without the mandoline. 

The only novel about Italy that has the same stature as the 
Promesst Spost is Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme. Indeed in a way 
these two novels, because so opposite, are complementary; they 
present two facets of the country as it really is and are essential 
reading for anyone who wants to understand the Italian character. 

Vol. 226. No. 456 Cc 
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The Italy that fascinated Stendhal was the Italy of the salons and 
of high political life, of Machiavellian intrigue and of amour 
passton. Stendhal’s Italy still exists. La Sanseverina is still to be met 
with in Roman salons and Count Mosca re-lived among the 
kinder and lazier Fascist Gerarchit, who pottered in Roman 
bureaux and paid lip-service all round and made illicit fortunes 
between the two wars. And therefore it is scarcely surprising to 
find out that Stendhal thought very little of the Promessi Spost. He 
inhibited the poor, pedestrian Italy and needed to do so for the 
sake of his art. Manzoni, less brilliant, was more realist. 

But I must return to the misunderstanding about the relations 
between Manzoni and Scott. In England and America today 
Scott is thoroughly out of fashion. But if he is over-estimated by 
schoolmasters, he is underestimated by many critics. Though he 
was a founder of the romantic novel, he was a far better craftsman 
—at least in his Scottish novels—than many of the writers who 
came after him. He could never have been guilty of writing books 
that were merely grotesque such as Victor Hugo’s Han d’Islande or 
L’Homme qui rit. Yet it is not illuminating to compare Manzoni 
with Scott because Manzoni was not interested in Romantic 
situations as such; he moulded quite differently around the skele- 
ton of a similar plot; and finally he was a writer of much greater 
stature. 

I want to emphasize this last point because in the back of our 
minds, as I have already suggested, we may have a sneaking feel- 
ing that Italians exaggerate the importance of Manzoni because 
they have so few great novels and because Manzoni only wrote one 
book. Now if we examine Scott’s novels carefully we find that the 
range of his study of human character is really very limited. 
Certain types occur in novel after novel under a new disguise. 
There is the type of ranting Scottish Covenanter who is always 
quoting the Bible—once Scott begins writing ranting dialogue it 
is as though he is unable to stop, as though he has found a good 
parlour trick that amuses his English readers. There is the type of 
man who performs huge exploits of alcoholic athleticism and 
drinks himself under the table. And so on. Moreover Scott was a 
diffuse writer. 

Manzoni is misleading. When we first glance at his pages he 
appears diffuse. But examine closely and you will find that he is the 
tersest of writers, that nearly every word has been closely examined 
and has its point, that he sketches in more—and more varied— 
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characters in his one novel than are to be found in the whole of 
Scott. 

In this respect I think we would be nearer the mark if we com- 
pared Manzoni with Shakespeare. Manzoni knew no English and 
could only read Shakespeare in translations. Yet by internal 
evidence I would judge that Shakespeare was the strongest single 
influence over him when he wrote the Promesst Spost. Manzoni’s 
personages are individuals, not types, and individuals on an almost 
Shakespearean scale. We know them as we know Shallow and 
Simple, Bardolph or those persons who appear for one moment in 
a crowd and then are gone for ever. I think of the landlord of the 
Full Moon Inn and his wife; the notary who arrested Renzo in 
Milan; the landlord in Renzo’s village; the landlord of the inn at 
Gorgonzola; the boy of twelve called Menico in Renzo’s village; 
the cousins Gervasio and Tonio; the man who foamed at the 
mouth in the riots at Milan and kept a ragged handkerchief to his 
blood-stained hair ; the Commissioner Ferrer. Some of these char- 
acters are given no names; they are just people, each with his own 
special life, like the people we watch in a bus or talk with for five 
minutes in a bar. Boccaccio had an even wider variety of vision 
than Manzoni: the Decameron is crammed with these bright little 
sketches in colour. But for terseness and concentration Manzoni is 
second only to Boccaccio. 

A second important influence over Manzoni, of course, was 
Goethe, indisputably the greatest writer of the epoch. There are 
traces of the Sturm und Drang Goethe, the Goethe of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen and Egmont in Manzoni’s lyrical tragedies, and in some 
scenes of passion in the Promessi Spost. But the later Apollonean 
Goethe must not be forgotten either. For all their clarity Man- 
zoni’s natural descriptions seem to me to retain something of that 
classical or neo-classical stylization that was in the air at the time 
of writing, the stylization of natural descriptions in the [phigenie or 
in the Wahlverwandschaften, the stylization of the Empire painters. 

I do not want to stress this point too much because my 
impression may be personal, and nothing is easier than reading 
something of one’s own likings into books one admires. But there 
is no doubt in my mind that in his comparative solitude and isola- 
tion Manzoni spent much more time meditating on the major 
masterpieces of European literature than on the more transient 
writing of his time, and it is this that gives his work its disconcert- 
ing timelessness. 
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Another constituent was the Divine Comedy. But nearer still to 
Manzoni, both in style and in spirit, I think, is Virgil. Some of 
Manzoni’s descriptions of landscapes have been called ‘decadent’. 
But if they are, they are so with the decadence of Virgil’s Eclogues : 


Et jam summa procul villarum fulmina fumant 
maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrase. 


Dr. Umberto Calosso, in his Collogui col Manzoni, has found a 
passage in the Promessi Sposi which, he thinks, exactly represents 
this selfsame experience of eventide in the north Italian village 
some eighteen hundred years later : 


There was that murmur of bees that we hear in a village upon 
the evening which, shortly after, gives way to the quiet solemnity of 
night .. . When the doors were opened, here and there were to be 
seen the fires lighted for the supper of the poor... 


But I believe I could find such parallels and half-memories 
dating from Manzoni’s lonely studies in Somaschi and Barnabite 
colleges. When I re-read the description of the lake of Como under 


the moonlight: 


There was not a breath of wind; the lake lay flat and smooth, 
and would have seemed quite motionless save for the gentle, 
tremulous swaying of the moon, reflected from high up in the sky. 
The only sounds were the slow sluggish lapping of the waves on the 
pebbly shore, farther away the gurgle of water swishing round the 
piles of the bridge, and then the measured splash of those two oars, 
as they cut the surface of the lake, suddenly came out dripping and 
then plunged in once more... 


there seems to me more than an echo of the description of the sea 
and the moon and night in the Aeneid: 


Iamque fere mediam caeli nox humida metam 
contigerat ; placida laxarant membra quiete 
sub remis fusi per dura sedilia nautae... 


The Virgilian influence seems to me as striking in Manzoni’s 
outlook as in his style. He has an anima naturaliter Christiana and 
much the same sort of pietas and sense of loyalty to the foyer, to the 
pledged word, and the same stress on the virtues of patience, sim- 
plicity and frugality. He had the same dislike of violence and even 
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his outlook on nature seems to me to owe at least as much to the 
Georgics as to the Romantic writers who were his contemporaries. 
And this gives the reader of Manzoni a feeling of fundamental 
serenity which one so rarely experiences in modern literature that 
one suspects it is ‘provincial’ or ‘parochial’. 


Manzoni’s influence abroad remained at a standstill during 
the nineteenth century, but in Italy it went on increasing and it 
became more and more generally recognized that his novel held 
up a mirror to his fellow-countrymen in which they could see re- 
flected both their virtues and their defects. He had many imitators. 
One of the first was his son-in-law, Massimo d’Azeglio, who tried 
with two novels, Ettore Fieramosca and Niccold det Lapi, to arouse the 
pride of Italians by depicting the courage and devotion of their 
ancestors. These novels are still read in Italy, but their weaknesses 
ohly show up Manzoni’s strength; they are little better than 
thrillers written on historical subjects. Niccold ‘Tommaseo also 
tried his hand at the historical novel in J/ Duca di Atene. This work 
is superior to d’Azeglio’s, but it lacks width of vision, and instead 
there is only a preciosity of style. 

Indeed it is significant that Manzoni’s most fertile influence 
was not in the disputable field of the historical novel ; and this goes 
to show that the Azstorical aspect of Manzoni’s work was really only 
secondary. In the nineteenth century Italy, in literature as in 
politics, oscillated between realism and rhetoric; and all Man- 
zoni’s influence was on the former side. ‘Two outstanding poets, 
Leopardi and Giosué Carducci, escaped from the current of 
Manzoni’s influence for special reasons. Carducci, in the second 
half of the century, went back to some of the sources of inspiration 
that Manzoni had denounced, and founded some of his best verse 
on the pagan and classical sensibility of Horace. Neo-paganism 
reached its high tide with the rhetoric of d’Annunzio, only to die 
away in the arid sands of the Fascist movement. 

It is not easy to present a picture of Italian literature in terms 
of schools and influences because Italy tends to produce peculiar 
giants—the living example is Benedetto Croce—who escape from 
them by the power of their individuality. The Italian novelist of 
the eighties, Antonio Fogazzaro, was obviously in debt to Man- 
zoni and he shared Manzoni’s religious faith. But even in this we 
find a marked difference, for Fogazzaro saw faith in terms of ex- 
treme tensions between passion and spiritual vocation, and lacked 
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Manzoni’s Virgilian sense of faith as reverence and pietas by 
nature linked up with the seasonal round of labour, 

Probably Manzoni’s most lasting effect should be sought 
among the new realist novelists who began with the Sicilian 
Giovanni Verga and have continued down to our time and have 
many representatives among the younger generation of Italian 
writers today. At first sight it may seem merely paradoxical to say 
that a novelist such as Alberto Moravia, who dwells on the bas- 
Jonds of social life and sexual experience, owes anything to Man- 
zoni. But it only remains paradoxical if we insist on seeing 
Manzoni as a pious old Romantic, which is not at all the way 
Italians see him. For Manzoni taught Italians how to reflect 
character and detail with truth; he forged the language that 
modern novelists use and in this sense he is their father, as they 
themselves are the first to admit. 


Certain aspects of Manzoni’s work and thought have been the 
subject of permanent controversy in Italy. And as this helps to our 
knowledge of him I will touch on it briefly here. One of these 
aspects is Manzoni’s attitude to religion, which has been criticized 
both by clericals and by anti-clericals. Some critics are unable to 
see how Manzoni managed to conciliate his lifelong devotion to 
the Catholic Church with his political opinions, and have there- 
fore suggested that his Catholicism was unorthodox or his liber- 
alism superficial. I believe these views are based on a misunder- 
standing. 

Manzoni’s principal piece of writing on a controversial 
religious subject is his Osservazioni sulla Morale Cattolica (Observa- 
tions on Catholic Morals) which he published in 1819. It appeared 
at a time when he had been successively under the influence of 
two Jansenist priests, Degola and Tosi, and it consists in answers 
to accusations against the Catholic Church in Italy made by the 
Swiss Protestant historian, Sismondi. The substance of Sismondi’s 
argument is too well known to require emphasis here. Catholic 
morality, he maintained, which involves practices such as the con- 
fessional, and beliefs such as in indulgences, had corrupted the 
Italian character and made it weak and dishonest. Manzoni de- 
fends both Catholic practices and the Italian character. If Italians 
are morally corrupt, this is because they fail to live up to Catholic 
morality. Moreover it is easy to exaggerate, and the Italians as a 
people have many noble virtues. Manzoni attempts to answer 
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most other criticisms that were currently made by Protestants in 
the nineteenth century. This work has been compared with 
Newman’s Apologia. But as it is neither passionate nor personal, it 
tends to be rather boring. It is written in the muted, deliberately 
pedestrian style of all Manzoni’s essays. The author’s politeness 
and calm is most unexpected in an interdenominational contro- 
versy of that period. There are no mystical flights. Granting the 
premiss of faith, his appeal is to reasonableness and common 
sense. He treads well-known paths and his emphasis is on the 
moral and social aspects of religion. In this sense he was specially 
well equipped to argue with Sismondi. He never had an over- 
riding interest in the more external practices of Italian piety, to 
which Sismondi as a Protestant most objected, and he was more 
concerned about God than about any calendar of minor saints or 
collection of blessed objects. 

At the time of his conversion and in the years that followed, 
Manzoni was influenced by Jansenist priests and he retained his 
deep admiration for Pascal; it is also possible that he was influ- 
enced by his first wife who, though she became a Catholic, was by 
birth a Swiss Calvinist—and who says ‘Swiss Calvinist’ in Italy 
implies rigid if not Puritan morals. Some Italian critics have 
laboured to find all possible traces of Jansenism in Manzoni’s 
works. They have noted, for instance, that there is no mention of 
the Jesuits in the Promessi Sposi, though that order was very power- 
ful in Milan in the early seventeenth century. They tend, I suspect, 
to over-emphasize such points. No one denies that Jansenism had 
a lasting influence on French Catholicism. But the movement was 
foreign to the Italian traditions and temperament and it never 
took root beyond the Alps. 

There are two interesting points here. We associate the Jan- 
senist spirit in France with an excessive rigorism about morals, an 
excessive preoccupation with sin, a gloomy view of man’s guilt 
and the establishment of a kind of antithesis between this world 
and the divine kingdom, or between the flesh and the spirit. 
When we think of Jansenism we think, if not of Saint Augustine, 
at least of Pascal. There are traces of such Jansenism in many 
contemporary writers, from Francois Mauriac to Henri de 
Montherlant.! But there is nothing quite parallel in Italy, and 


1 Numbers of people have noted something similar in the work of Mr. Graham 
Greene. But the English ‘sense of sin’ does not have a Jansenist origin ; it is presumably 
due to Puritanism or Calvinism. 
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moralist though Manzoni was, I can find no trace of Jansenism in 
this sense in the Promess: Sposi. Nor can I find any trace of the 
Puritanical spirit (we only have to compare Manzoni with Tolstoy 
to realize this). ‘There is no bitter strife between this world and the 
supernatural in Manzoni, or between pleasure and the good. I 
think that his basic and inherited Italian humanism was too 
strong for any such feelings and subjugated them in his writing. If 
the religion of the Promesst Spost has a fault, this lies in the senti- 
mental and facile piety which is typically Italian, as I have 
already pointed out. 

It is perhaps more plausible to think that the Jansenists had 
something to do with Manzoni’s emphasis on ethics and social 
duty ; for they had severer ideas on these subjects than are normal 
in Italy. Yet it would be as easy to suppose that he owed his con- 
victions to Italian writers such as Parini and Rosmini and to the 
increased sense of responsibility that was in the air of the age. And 
not only did Manzoni derive from a religious tradition that was 
already flourishing in Northern Italy; he contributed to it and 
helped to extend it. 

Catholicism is one, yet its tone varies from country to country 
according to tradition and the psychology of peoples. The Cath- 
olicism of Lombardy or Venetia is sensibly different from that of 
Spain or Naples or even France. Whereas many countries 
developed absolute monarchies out of mediaeval feudalism, the 
traditions of Lombardy and the Veneto were Republican and 
commercial. In Milan the middle classes grew strong at an early 
date. The enemies of the Milanese were the absolute monarchs of 
Spain and Austria. 

This explains a good deal of what happened at the time of the 
Restoration and the Holy Alliance in Italy. For the ideology of the 
Restoration, as expressed by writers like Bonald and Joseph de 
Maistre, who more or less identified the claims of absolute mon- 
archy with those of the Church—the ideology of ‘altar and throne’ 
—had no traditional appeal to Italian Catholics. It did not seem 
unnatural to Manzoni to associate Catholicism with liberalism 
because the liberals seemed to represent the cause of Christianity 
against proud and powerful oppressors. This view—the identifica- 
tion of the Christian cause with the poor Italians—was one of the 
leitmotifs of the Risorgimento. There is still a notable Catholic 
liberal movement in the Veneto and Lombardy today. Manzoni’s 
influence helped to foster that tolerant spirit in Italian Cathol- 
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icism which eventually found its outlet in the parliamentary 
parties that are the strongest force opposing the Machiavellian 
and d’Annunzian tradition in Italian politics. 

Manzoni was profoundly religious, but he was never a 
‘clerical’. He made this perfectly clear in his writings when he was 
young, and in old age by accepting the honorary citizenship of 
Rome shortly after the city had been annexed to the Kingdom of 
Italy. In his attitude to purely ‘clerical’ questions, such as the 
temporal power of the Papacy and so on, he was as independent 
as Dante, if far less outspoken. As Manzoni thought that Christian 
morality would prove to be the highest if given a trial, and that 
divine grace was an operative reality, all he could ask of the State 
was freedom for the religious consciousness to manifest itself. ‘This 
is the very antithesis of the ‘Inquisitional’ attitude to religion. As 
Manzoni saw things, nothing is more unchristian than intoler- 
ance and persecution. 


Another curious aspect of Manzoni’s work which has been 
much debated in Italy was his stand on the subject of style and the 
controversy between Classicists and Romantics. Stendhal made 
some acute observations about the Italian language in Rome, 
Naples et Florence en 1817 (entry of 10 April) : 


In the twelfth century various Italian regions—Venice, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Milan and Piedmont—spoke different 
| languages. Naturally the region that enjoyed freedom had the 
finest ideas and its language triumphed. But, most unfortunately, 
this language never completely subjugated its rivals and so today 
the literary Italian language is only spoken in Florence and Rome; 
in all other cities the ancient dialect is still employed, and one 
makes oneself ridiculous if one speaks Tuscan in conversation. 
| Anyone writing a letter begins by opening a dictionary and then 
_ no expression is too pompous or powerful for him. That explains 
_ why terseness, simplicity and the nuances of natural style are un- 
known in Italy. 
Anyone who has such gifts writes in Milanese or Venetian. 
Tuscan is always spoken to foreigners, but when the speaker needs 
| to express a vigorous idea he invariably has recourse to the ex- 
pressions of his dialect. An Italian writer dedicates three-quarters of 
his studies to the mechanism of language; his constant preoccupa- 
tion is to avoid words that are not to be found in authors quoted by 
the Crusca. 


Stendhal was writing at a period when the Italian language 
was going through one of its periodical crises, and he added a 
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number of common-sense criticisms. He pointed out that the worst 
excesses of pedantry were found among Florentine men of letters ; 
that Italian lacked clear ideas, that it cannot express ideas in a 
hurry, that it is not a vehicle for comedy and so on. There is plenty 
of wit in Italy, but it is confined to the dialects. What Stendhal 
said was of course exaggerated, and moreover it is not accurate to 
say that the literary language was identical with any spoken 
language, but he gives a vivid picture of the situation. 

By 1817 the debate had become acrimonious. There were 
various schools of thought on the subject. Some writers favoured 
the lingua letterarta as such (the language, that is, of the academy of 
the Crusca) ; others maintained that this was a dead language and 
that real living Italian was the daily speech of educated Floren- 
tines. Manzoni, like Dante and like Machiavelli, made his contri- 
butions to the literature on this subject. These included a treatise 
which he never completed; a letter Sulla lingua Italiana addressed 
to Giacinto Carena; a piece Dell’ unita della lingua e det mezzi di 
diffonderla ; two letters to Ruggero Bonghi (1868) and an Appendice 
alla Redazione (1869). 

I have already mentioned some of the difficulties Manzoni 
had to overcome. The familiar language of his household was not 
Tuscan but Meneghin (the dialect of Milan). Meneghin has a litera- 
ture; one of Manzoni’s near contemporaries, Carlo Porta, had 
written vivid satirical pieces in it. But one difficulty about Meneghin 
is that it is not well understood outside Lombardy. Manzoni could 
have thrown in the sponge and written in French—he would not 
have been the first Italian to do this—but this would hardly have 
fitted in with his patriotism, or his artist’s feeling for Italian prose. 

So a third solution had to be found. Manzoni sided with those 
who maintained that the literary language was incapable of con- 
veying ideas and images in an exact and living way. It was 
impossible to write in a living way without writing in a spoken 
language, that is, a dialect—and of dialects Florentine was by far 
the most developed and varied. But Manzoni did not solve his 
problem merely by reaching this conclusion. He had still to per- 
fect his knowledge of Florentine. To do this he spent some time in 
Florence and, back in Milan, he was always questioning Floren- 
tine friends about the exact meaning of phrases. Even so his efforts 
were not crowned with complete success. He re-wrote his novel, 
purging it of French and Lombard idioms; but on some points of 
detail either his informers or his ear deceived him, and men of 
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learning ever since have been able to enjoy pointing out all his 
mistakes. Nevertheless the language he did develop became the 
language of modern Italian prose and has been used ever since. 

That Manzoni, who liked ordinary common people and ‘ro- 
manticism’ or realism, should have preferred a living language to 
the dead stylized language of the ‘classicists’ and Arcadians was to 
be expected. But his decision still left peculiar problems. For 
better or worse he was debarred from one of the commonest 
stratagems of novel-writers—the use of local dialect to drive home 
a feeling of place (like Scott’s Scots or Dickens’ Cockney). Per- 
petua, Renzo, Lucia, and the others have to talk Tuscan, and this 
has non-Lombardic local associations. Since Manzoni’s time, 
especially through the radio and newspapers, Italian has become 
more or less standardized, though the dialects are still spoken at 
home amongst the poor. Manzoni’s way of overcoming this diffi- 
culty in his dialogue seems to me brilliant. 

The style of the Promesst Spost is complicated. In fact Manzoni 
threads together several distinct styles. There is the ironical style ; 
there is the deliberately muted and pedestrian style. And Manzoni 
has yet a third style when he is describing natural scenery or 
emotions—a famous example is Lucia’s farewell to her native 
hills, and her thoughts in a boat on the moonlit lake of Como. 
These last poetic passages were added or at least embellished in 
the later editions of the novel. | 

| 

‘In Milan,’ wrote Manzoni in a famous letter of 1833 in which 
he expressed his ideas on the Romantic movement, ‘where it has 
been more often discussed and at greater length than elsewhere, 
the word Romanticism, unless I am mistaken, has been used to 
describe a set of ideas that is more reasonable, ordered and general 
than in any other city.’ What in fact did Manzoni mean by 
Romanticism? In what sense can we agree with him when he 
claims that he himself is a Romantic? 

The answer to the first question is easy. By ‘Classicism’ 
Manzoni meant Arcadianism, the servile imitation of the classics, 
the extravagant use of classical mythology and ‘rules based on 
special facts and not on general principles, on the authority of 
rhetoricians and not on reasoning—especially that of the authori- 
ties in drama’. By ‘Romanticism’ Manzoni understood a reaction 
against all this, though his reaction was essentially reasonable and 
measured. He disliked extravagant Romanticism for the same 
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reasons as he disliked Classicism, he disliked the ‘witches, spectres, 
systematic disorder, the search for extravagance, in so many words 
the abandonment of common sense’ as much as he disliked the 
loves of shepherdesses and garden gods. Poetry, he believed, 
should have moral and historical truth as its theme, it should be 
concerned with ordinary subjects that interest ordinary people; it 
should use not classical imagery but themes taken from mediaeval 
and modern history. For Manzoni Classicism and Romanticism 
are opposed as Paganism and Christianity are. But here it is import- 
ant to stress a point on which Manzoni was at variance with the 
French and German Romantics. The antithesis Christianity- 
Paganism for him equals the antithesis Truth-Falsehood. In 
Christianity Manzoni saw i/ Vero, and hence by Romanticism he 
meant an attitude that nowadays we should probably call 
Realism. 

On this point too a comparison with Stendhal is interesting, for 
Stendhal, too, was in an anomalous situation regarding Roman- 
ticism. As Mr. Martin Turnell has pointed out: ‘Stendhal did not 
scruple to use the Romantic stock in trade of scaling ladders, lovers 
concealed in cupboards, log cabins and the rest, but the tone of 
his work is un-Romantic and in the seduction of Mathilde de la 
Mole it becomes decidedly anti-Romantic.”! 

Manzoni occupied a central position in the Romantic move- 
ment in Italy; he used all the Romantic stage-props, yet funda- 
mentally he was not a Romantic in the usual sense. He rejoined 
the great tradition of the European novel in his own unique and 
peculiarly Italian way. 


1 The Novel in France. Hamish Hamilton. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH ADOLF HARNACK 


AND AN EPILOGUE 
By ERIK PETERSON 


N 1928 a paper by Adolf Harnack on “The Old Testament in 
the Pauline Epistles and the Pauline Ecclesiae’ appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Berlin Academy. In the concluding para- 


graphs of his paper Harnack wrote: 


Whilst St. Paul worked for a Christianity of which the heart and 
motive power was the Gospel, to which the Old Testament was 
subordinated, in Palestine and the early Christian communities 
outside Palestine a form of Christianity developed with two centres: 
the Gospel and alongside it the Holy Book of the Old Testament 
which most vigorously asserted its claims against the Gospel and 
threatened to thrust it into the background. Paul certainly did not 
intend the Old Testament to be the centre of the Christian religion 
but by not only allowing the typological view of the Old Testament 
to persist but by using it himself alongside his basic conception of 
the law and the Gospel, faith and works, slavery and freedom, and 
by sometimes appealing simply to the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, he made himself partly responsible for the grave develop- 
ments that took place in the early Christian communities. These 
developments could all have been altered or annulled by the most 
powerful creation in the history of the Church, the New Testament, 
which Paul helped to prepare, if only the Church had had the 
courage to draw all the logical conclusions from the fact of its own 
creation. 

Nevertheless, after the struggle with Marcion and Gnosticism 
and the creation of the New Testament, the Old Testament was 
relegated to second place. As it had been partly superseded by the 
later revelation of the Word of God and was seen to be no longer 
exclusively authoritative, it prevented the Christianity of the 
Church from becoming the religion of a book; for the Old Testa- 
ment that stands alongside the New and is in part only relatively 
valid, made absolute belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible 


impossible. 


1From Theologische Traktate, by Erik Peterson. Koesel-Verlag, Munich, 1950. 
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When I thanked the author for sending me his paper I added 
that I was in agreement with him, but that we would probably 
agree that in his exposition of the relationship between the Bible 
and the interpretation of the Bible he had expressed the Catholic, 
not the Protestant, point of view. This remark of mine led to the 
following correspondence. No alterations of any kind have been 
made to the original text. 


Reichenhall, 22.6.28. 
My dear colleague, 

It is a truism that the so-called ‘formal principle’ of 
uadisional Protestantism is a critical impossibility and that the 
Catholic point of view is superior extrinsically; but intrinsically 
Catholic traditionalism has a much more devastating effect on 
history, both as an unbridled growth and under the garden shears 
of the professors, because luckily the New Testament embraces the 
best sources. The Barthian return to fundamentalism—Calvin 
himself did not go so far back—is both scientifically and theo- 
logically naive and it is only in such a time as ours that it could 
have even a passing success, for ours is an age in which the clergy, 
great and small alike, have given up all trust in reason and 
scholarship. 

Yours sincerely, 
VON HARNACK. 


Bonn, 24.6.28. 
Your Excellency, 

Allow me to reply to your recent letter. If I have 
understood you correctly, what it amounts to is that as a dogmatist 
(i.e. extrinsically) you approve of the Catholic point of view, but 
reject it as a historian (i.e. intrinsically). This solution seems to 


1 I should like to thank the widow of Adolf von Harnack for permission to publish 
Harnack’s letters. 
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present a twofold difficulty. (1) As your own paper shows, your 
view of historical decisions is relative. Your opinion is liable to 
alter from case to case. (2) The twofold point of view (as historian 
and dogmatist) exposes us to the acceptance of a twofold truth. 
For instance, Lietzmann maintains that St. Paul conceives the 
Lord’s supper as a sacrificial meal, in other words, as a Mass. To- 
day the dogmatist teaches that the opposite is true. Or again, 

ll asserts that the early church in Jerusalem had canon law.? 
The canon-lawyer asserts that the acceptance of a canon law is 
unbiblical. In the last number of the <ettschrift fuer neutestamenil. 

issenschaft? Mundle states that the Apostolic succession is 
umed throughout the Acts of the Apostles. In the church itself, 
on the other hand, everyone, from the ordinary parson to the 
general superintendent, rejects the idea of the Apostolic succession. 

In the long run surely this is an intolerable hiatus which can- 
not be removed by relinquishing the traditional Protestant view of 
the Scriptures and not putting a new dogmatic authority in its 
place. I too consider the Barthian return to fundamentalism 
impossible. ‘To be consistent it would have to end in a belief in the 
strictly verbal inspiration of the Bible. But without a dogmatic 
authority of any kind whatsoever no Church can exist and—what 
is worse—no Church can engage in effective action. 

- Doctors, lawyers, economists and politicians have so often 

ked me about the attitude of the Evangelical Church to prob- 
lems with which they are professionally concerned. Again and 
again I have had to tell them that the Evangelical Church cannot 
express an opinion on such problems because it lacks the dogmatic 
foundation which would make it possible for it to have a definite 
point of view. All it can do is to issue moral exhortations which do 
not bind the individual (cf. the message issued by the Stockholm 
Conference). 

I realize that the Evangelical Church thereby deprives itself of 
all influence, that it in fact surrenders its own existence. The 
Church ceases to be a factor of public importance if it renounces a 
dogmatic point of view. I am certain that we cannot return to the 
position of the sixteenth century—if only because we lack the dog- 


1H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn 1926, p. 227. 

* Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus in seinem Verhaeltnis zu dem der Urgemeinde (Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze zur Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 11, Der Osten, Tuebingen, 1928), p. 54. 

3 Zeitschrift fuer Neutestamentl. Wissenschaft, 1928, p. 41. ‘One sees . . . how the idea of 
absolute Apostolic authority, but also the idea of the “Apostolic succession’ dominates 
the conception of history revealed in the Acts of the Apostles.’ 
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matic reinforcement of a ‘Christian government’—and this should 
make it all the more necessary to seek for new dogmatic founda- 
tions. 
Yours sincerely, 
ERIK} PETERSON. 


Reichenhall, 28.6.28. 
My dear colleague, 

Certainly, ‘it can only issue moral exhortations which 
do not bind the individual’—that is of the very nature of the 
modern Protestantism which is after all a legitimate consequence 
of traditional Protestantism. But the ‘only’ which I have inserted 
is incorrect, or would be correct only if no religious communion 
were feasible without the hypothesis of either Catholicism or tra- 
ditional Protestantism, i.e. if every ecclesiastical communion 
needed an absolute formal authority. 

I dispute that and rather take the view that authentic religious 
communions in Christendom have always come into being 
through the witness to experience and faith of the converted, 
which produces an echo and an illumination in others. This wit- 
ness is active in all churches in spite of the fact that it is mon- 
strously overladen with foreign matter and extraneous claims; 
and in my opinion it is more vigorously active in the Protestant 
churches because it is less of a burden on us; what must be fought 
above all, however, is the tendency of the Evangelical churches to 
form themselves into duplicates of the Catholic Church. Protes- 
tantism must frankly admit that it does not want and is in any case 
unable to be a church like the Catholic Church, that it rejects all 
formal authorities, and that it relies exclusively on the direct im- 
pact of the Gospel of God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The difficulty is how to teach the Catechism; even the dog- 
matics taught at the universities are in reality nothing more than 
the Catechism (i.e. the practical theology appropriate to the age) ; 
but in my view it is no disaster at all that in the Protestant Church 
every teacher of the Catechism goes his own way. The concordia 
discors that has prevailed for four centuries has persisted as a con- 
cordia both in itself and vis-d-vis Catholicism, because in the end it 
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is based on 'a number of great experiences common to the whole 
Church. 

_ I still know no other way of expressing the nature of Christianity 
scientifically than the one I took—imperfectly developed no doubt 
—in my lectures on “The Nature of Christianity’. Naturally there 
is nothing absolute here; but there are ascertainments and con- 
jectures which have the power of the absolute. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
VON HARNACK. 


| | 
| Bonn, 1.7.28. 
Your Excellency, 

Please forgive the pertinacity of my questions. What 
interests me is to learn from you something that I find extremely 
difficult to understand. If the Baptist movement is the ‘legitimate 
consequence’ of the Reformation, if Pictism is the ‘legitimate con- 
sequence’ of Lutheranism, then I am willing to admit that modern 
Protestantism is the legitimate successor of traditional Protes- 
tantism. But Luther expressed himself against the first assertion ; 
Albrecht Ritschl against the second. Can you blame me, then, for 
hesitating to accept the third hypothesis? 

_ The ‘communion’ (religious and ecclesiastical) of which you 
speak is the ‘communion’ of the so-called ‘fellowship movement’. 
I do not deny that it is a ‘religious communion’ but I maintain 
that it has significance only if the existence of the Church is pre- 
supposed. The problem of the Church cannot be settled by refer- 
ence to conventicles. Luther did not want to create one huge con- 
venticle but a Church. What you are demanding is a return to 
Congregationalism as the true consequence of the Reformation. 
Historically considered, the history of the German Church would 
then join the Anglo-Saxon stream. In that case it is obvious that a 
High Church movement would then develop alongside Congre- 
gationalism. The beginnings of this development can already be 
discerned on both sides. I can only regard such a departure as a 
political disaster for Germany, since it would expose our national 


1 A Pietist movement within and partly also outside the Evangelical churches. 
Vol. 226. No. 456 D 
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independence to greater Anglo-Saxon pressures—and our inde- 
pendence has already been threatened by the outcome of the war 
and the Dawes Plan. I will only mention in passing that this 
solution would also be bound to fail to resist the pressure of 
Russian ideas. We cannot settle our Church problem today with- 
out first realizing that we are wedged in between America and 
Russia. I am certain that the present solution cannot last for it 
lives wholly in the past. Intellectually and sociologically, the 
Evangelical Church roughly corresponds to the intellectual and 
sociological status of the German National People’s Party. Just as 
that party is bound to disintegrate, so the Evangelical Church 
must disintegrate in the future. When you describe theology as the 
teaching of the Catechism you are merely expressing in this para- 
doxical definition the fact that when we speak of ‘theology’ and 
even of the ‘Catechism’, fundamentally we are still living on the 
capital (Catholic and traditionally Protestant) of the past. For 
theology—especially in the context of the university—always lives 
on the assumption that it is more than the teaching of the Cate- 
chism, and the Catechism is again significant only if one assumes 
that such a thing as dogma, or at any rate ‘pure doctrine’ (and 
therefore formal authority) exists. 

If your thesis were to be taken seriously, the theological facul- 
ties would have to close down. I know from the Rhineland that 
instruction in the Catechism has in fact already been abolished. It 
would therefore only be consistent to stop teaching dogmatics at 
the universities if it simply amounts to teaching the Catechism. 
Not without good cause you recently deplored the contempt for 
reason and scholarship in the most recent theology. But is one 
entitled to expect anyone to be interested in the hzstory of dogma if 
dogmatics have been abolished; if the ‘formally authoritative’ 
element of dogma in the Church has been eliminated? What 
interest can one possibly take in the history of the Church if the 
Church itself no longer exists? 

The contempt for history in the theology of the Church today 
is partly simply the result of the fact that the ecclesiastical ideal 
recommended by you has already begun to be realized. I see the 
spirit of American denominationalism and American training- 
colleges taking hold of our students. I am profoundly alarmed by 
this development in theology and the Church. I see clearly that 
the Church is developing into a sect and that the culture of Church 
(even liberal) circles is becoming isolated from the culture of the 
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world outside the Church; in a word I see the level of the Church 
declining. I felt it was my duty, as the younger man, to inform you 
of my deep anxieties. 
Yours sincerely, 
ERIK PETERSON. 


Reichenhall, 7.7.28. 
My dear colleague, 

Behind the following aphoristic replies to your letter 
there lies a perfect and intense sympathy with the anxieties re- 
garding theology and the Church which you have expressed. I 
have nursed these fears for more than fifty years, have overcome 
them theoretically for several decades now but in practice they 
still persist of course, since no one can foretell the future. Perhaps 
I can best express my sympathy with your anxiety by saying: 
Rebus sic stantibus, there are only two ways out as far as the ‘Church’ 
in the traditional sense of the word is concerned—either to lead 
Protestantism back to Catholicism (whether Greek or Roman) or 
to base it on absolute fundamentalism. But both these ways are 
impossible because they are contrary to our historical knowledge, 
not to mention other reasons which derive from religion itself and 
the original impulse of Protestantism, imperfect though it was. 

But the loss of the old concept of the ‘Church’ also involves the 
loss of the old concept of ‘dogma’ and therefore of ‘dogma’ itself; 
for a dogma without infallibility is meaningless. Luther himself 
already passed sentence on dogma by his attitude in the Leipzig 
disputation, though he never fully recognized the significance of 
his own assertions and never realized the inadequacy and incon- 
sistency of the semi-fundamentalism which he put in its place. He 
is sublime when he withdraws to his living faith; but the objective 
deficiency that arises remains unfilled and nothing can fill it! That 
is why in the very first edition of my History of Dogma I stated that 
dogma came to an end in the sixteenth century. 

Anabaptism, Pietism, the enlightened Evangelical religion of 
the eighteenth century and Schleiermacher’s brand of religion are 
both legitimate and illegitimate offspring of Protestantism. They 
are legitimate because they consistently pursue the ‘enlightened’ 
and subjective line of Protestantism ; they are illegitimate because 
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they leave on one side or twist the meaning of the old Catholic 
element in traditional Protestantism. 

As you rightly say, if the ‘Church’ no longer exists, there can 
only be ‘communions’, since theoretically there can be no third 
form of organization between such ‘communions’ and _ the 
‘Church’ ; in practice hybrid organizations of various degrees will 
persist for a long time yet. | 

What must one’s attitude be (1) as an Evangelical theologian 
and (2) as a member of the Evangelical communion? 

(1) By an Evangelical theologian I mean a scholar who not 
merely studies the Christian religion like other religions, but who 
is also convinced that mankind and fhis religion are correlated, 
that the one is meant for the other and that historical evidence 
and ethical and philosophical reflexion can shed a bright, con- 
vincing light on the basic ideas of the Gospel. If I did not believe 
that, I would never have become a theologian or would no longer 
be one today. But since I do believe it and am at the same time 
convinced that this is the most important of all human concerns I 
am full of confidence and joy and am not in the least worried about 
the particular forms in which further developments will take 
place. Whether the theological faculties will remain independent 
or will cease to exist—I should be sorry to see them go—what atti- 
tude the churches will take to them in the future, etc., etc., are 
questions the outcome of which I await without the slightest fear. 
The task of Evangelical theology is so definite and so necessary 
that it will always continue in one form or another and if in my 
previous letter I described the prevailing dogmatics as ‘the teach- 
ing of the Catechism’, I should add that I naturally also require a 
free Christian philosophy of religion (call it a Christian meta- 
history if you like) alongside it and see therein the crown of theo- 
logical work. 

(2) I do not know what will become of the Evangelical 
churches; but as you quite correctly assume, I can only welcome 
the development which is leading more and more to the inde- 
pendent church and the pure communion of fellow-believers as 
understood—I have no fear in adding—by Quakerism and Con- 
gregationalism. I am not worried by the problem as to how we 
shall preserve our distinctness and independence in the midst of 
Catholicism, Americanism and Russianism, etc. We shall find a 
way and a form of organization without ecclesiastical absolutism 
(absolutism has a place only in the living mind and spirit). 
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Naturally we are still living intensely on the residue of the Catholic 
elements amongst us, so to say, from the smell of an empty bottle 
and I do not think that one should deliberately accelerate the 
natural development of things. The process should and will be 
My motto is: 


I have always chosen the next step, 
Inspired by a far-off goal. 


Above all we must not become despondent and reactionary and 
yearn for the old flesh-pots of Egypt. They are gone for ever unless 
we ourselves return to Egypt. 
Yours sincerely, 
VON HARNACK. 


EPILOGUE 


I have published the foregoing correspondence because it goes 
beyond the private occasion which gave rise to it and points to the 
objective problems which beset Evangelical theology and the 
Evangelical Church. Admittedly, to assess Harnack’s remarks 
right, they must be set in a wider context. Considered by them- 
elves, they may make a false impression on many readers. 
Harnack was speaking not for the whole of Protestantism but, as 
he himself hints (letter No. 5), only for the groups which ‘con- 
sistently pursue the enlightened and subjective line of Protes- 
tantism’. He thereby made himself the spokesman of a movement 
which has been repressed though by no means suppressed within 
he Evangelical church of today. Contemporary Protestantism 
ends rather in the opposite direction; it is more concerned to 
pss the objectively religious line of Protestantism, which means 
moving, consciously or unconsciously, in the direction of what 
Harnack calls ‘the old Catholic element in traditional Protes- 
antism’. 
Theology and the Church have both been influenced by this 
ovement. In theology perhaps it finds stronger expression! as a 
reaction against the old liberal theology, in the Church more as 


1 Strongest perhaps in the theological work of Gogarten. 
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the practical necessity to come to terms with the status of the Pro- 
testant church within the State and to deal with the changes it has 
undergone in the wake of political changes. The fact that the 
movement has proceeded from different origins has meant that 
developments in the Church and developments in theology have 
taken their own independent course so that the theologian has 
come to marvel at the churchman’s lack of contact with theology 
and the churchman at the theologian’s lack of understanding for 
the concrete tasks of the Church. The antithesis erupted in a con- 
troversy between Karl Barth, one of contemporary theology’s 
leading spokesmen, and the General Superintendent Dibelius, the 
theorist of the modern Church movement. After the usual ‘battle’ 
in pamphlets and periodicals the dispute ended inconclusively. 
The barrenness of the debate was not the fault of the disputants 
but was grounded in the essential nature of Protestantism the very 
presuppositions of which make it possible for a form of churchman- 
ship to be established with no serious reference to dogma and 
theology and for a theology to develop which disregards the con- 
crete dogmatic problems of the established church.! In principle 
no change has occurred at the present time in the relation between 
‘theology’ and the Church within Protestantism. Just as in the 
previous generation it was possible to practise a ‘theology’ which 
in the formulation of its purely historical and textual problems was 
unaffected by the existence of the national church, so it is possible 
today to practise ‘dialectical theology’ without reference to the 
problematical structure that the Protestant calls the ‘Church’ and 
which in its own life repeatedly succeeds in evading the clutches 
of Protestant theology. 

Barth and Dibelius share an interest in theology and the 
Church as factors of public importance. Just as Dibelius would 
oppose Harnack’s desire to turn the Prussian national church into 
something like a private voluntary association run on Quaker lines, 
so’ Barth would doubtless consider Harnack’s definition of dog- 
matics as the ‘teaching of the Catechism’ inadequate. Whilst 
Dibelius attempts to confirm the public importance of the Church 
by stressing its practical activities, Barth tries to demonstrate the 
public importance of Protestant theology by a return to dogma 
and dogmatics. Both attempts seem to me to be doomed to failure 
from the outset. No practical activity, however great, can prove 


1 The fight against the office of Bishop in the Evangelical Church is a struggle against 
all the efforts to establish a connexion between the leaders of the Church and theology. 
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the public character of the Church, unless it is public in character 
to begin with. The Prussian national church, considered dog- 
matically, is, as a ‘religious society according to public law’ (as 
understood by the Weimar constitution), not a public institution 
at all, for Baptists, Methodists, etc., are also ‘religious societies’ in 
this sense. 

_ The Protestant national church can only become ‘public’ in 
two ways. It can lay claim to either the political or the specifically 
ecclesiastical (cosmically religious) concept of public significance. 
The first possibility would mean a return to the system of an epis- 
copate appointed by the territorial sovereign. At the present time a 
revival of this arrangement is impossible owing to the separation 
of Church and State in the Constitution. The second possibility 
would mean a return to the Catholic conception of the Church 
and Catholic canon law and such a way is also impossible for the 
Protestant ‘churchman’. If we bear this dilemma in mind we may 
not find it so difficult to understand Harnack’s total renunciation 
of the ‘Church’ and his championing of the voluntary association 

the true consequence of the Reformation. Harnack was aware 
that after the cessation of the politically appointed episcopate and 
of Christian ‘government’ in general, the Protestant church could 
o longer be a public institution from a dogmatic point of view. 
mething similar must be said of Barth’s attempt to restore the 
public’ character of Protestant theology.! If the intention of 
theology is to become a factor of public importance in the State, 
then the State will have to be conceded a right to watch over the 
doctrinal situation in the Prussian church and to supervise the 
orthodoxy of the theological faculties. But even before the cessa- 
tion of the system of a politically appointed episcopate Protes- 
tantism no longer recognized the validity of ‘pure doctrine’ in this 
sense and cannot recognize it since confessional territories in the 
original sense have long since ceased to exist in Germany. If refuge 
is taken, however, in the concept of a specifically ecclesiastical 
function of the Church as a public institution, then it will be 
necessary to require the formation of a dogma in the Catholic 
sense and a dogmatic authority and this too is excluded by the 
very presuppositions of Protestantism. If there is no dogma in the 
authentic sense in the Protestant church then there can also be no 


? One cannot, as Barth attempts, return to the theology of the sixteenth century, 
without returning to the Church of the sixteenth century, and, what is even more 
important, to the confessional territory of the sixteenth century. 
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theology. No theology can exist without dogmatics and no dog- 
matics without dogma. We would therefore agree with Harnack 
when he says that Protestant theology cannot be theology ‘in the 
true sense’. But this means that Protestant theology will always 
remain more or less a private concern of Professors of theology and 
will not be affected by the greater or lesser degree of ‘ecclesiasti- 
cism’ of the individual theologian. 

The foregoing considerations show that the dilemma of the 
Evangelical church in Germany has entered an acute phase as a 
result of the cessation of the system of a politically appointed epis- 
copate, which had been on the decline for centuries in any case. 
On the Protestant side the direct loss of political power which the 
Evangelical church has sustained in the wake of constitutional 
changes is often deplored. But in my view the ‘dogmatic’ loss (if I 
may use the term) is much more serious than the political losses, 
which may be regained some day, since the ‘dogmatic’ loss affects 
the substance of Protestant churchmanship and Protestant 
theology. Certainly, the traditional Protestant church recognized 
no ‘canon law’ in the real sense, but it did presuppose the validity 
of the law of the territorial sovereign within the Church, which 
made the established church something quite different from a 
voluntary religious society. It owed it to the State that it was 
characterized by the dogmatic attribute of a ‘Church’, whilst it 
was also the State that imprinted the dogmatic stigma of the ‘sect’ 
on the voluntary religious society. 

Admittedly, the traditional Protestant church had no dogma, 
for it lacked the doctrinal authority that would have made it com- 
petent jure divino to pass judgement in matters of dogma. It is true 
that the Protestant church did have a kind of quasi-dogma in the 
form of multifarious doctrinal treatises which enjoyed a dignity 
analogous to that of a dogma, so long and as far as the State 
watched over the maintenance of the doctrines. But with the end 


of the politically appointed episcopate and the introduction of the 


new Constitution of the German Evangelical churches the public 
character of the Protestant church and Protestant theology was, 
fundamentally, annihilated. I said ‘fundamentally’, for awareness 
of the implications of what has happened has still hardly begun to 
penetrate the consciousness of the great mass of believers. It must 
not be forgotten that the character of a ‘Church’ which the terri- 
torial powers impressed on the provincial churches in former 
centuries was not indelible. It faded and can fade more quickly 
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than one might think possible (one has only to recall the ‘Reich 
reform’.)! 

_ When this is realized, perhaps Barth’s summons? to theo- 
logical reflexion will not die away so ineffectually in the Protestant 
churches. Once it is realized, however, it will be necessary not only 
for Evangelical theologians but also for the Evangelical church to 
revise its views on the Catholic Church and the attitude of 
Protestantism to the Catholic Church in Germany. For it seems 
to me that the essential difference between traditional Protes- 
tantism and modern Protestantism is in the conception of its rela- 
tionship to the Catholic Church. Traditional Protestantism was 
conscious of its fundamental dialectical connexion with the 

other Church; even in the wildest excesses of confessional con- 
troversy it still remained closely dependent on the old Church. It 
was, however, not only controversy that connected it with the 
Catholic Church, not only the legal assignment that established a 
historical continuity between the Protestant bishops and the 
bishops of the Catholic-era, not only the law of ‘liturgical succes- 
8 that connected the Protestant service with the Roman Mass, 
it was also the consciousness of a common dogmatic basis in all the 
articles of the faith which were not the subject of denominational 
dispute, of a community of faith in the basic truths of dogma, 
which was realized in the common ground of the One Christian- 

oman Empire of the German Nation. The Formula of Concord 
of 1580 still explicitly repeats the Protestant belief in the Apostolic, 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds and emphatically rejects ‘all 
heresies and doctrines contrary thereto that are introduced into 
the Church’. 

And this attitude to the dogma of the old Church is paralleled 
y the attitude of Protestant to Catholic theology. The old 
rotestant orthodoxy was ‘scholastic’ and intimately concerned 
1 Even the earlier territorial changes in Prussia which led to the creation of the 
Prussian Union, had a catastrophic effect on the confessional character of Protestan- 
tism. One can only imagine what kind of a theology will arise when the ‘German 
Evangelical Church Alliance’ has once established itself as a ‘Church’, 

2 Recently Wobbermin (vide Theologische Blaetter, 1932, p. 186) has repeatedly 
accused K. Barth of promoting Catholicism and even made him responsible for my 
conversion. As far as the first point is concerned, Wobbermin has interpreted the fact 
that K. Barth has taken Catholicism theologically seriously to mean that he has in- 
dulged in ‘Catholicizing’, which seems to me a false judgement for then the whole of 
traditional Protestantism has been guilty of ‘Catholicizing’ activities. As for the 
second point, I can only confirm Barth’s assertion that my own theological develop- 
ment has proceeded absolutely independently of his. From a psychological point of 


view, perhaps Pietism and Kierkegaard have provided the decisive impulse towards a 
return to the Catholic faith, but in the end all the paths of Protestantism lead to Rome. 
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with the problems of Aristotelian and Jesuitical scholasticism, 
as has been shown again and again in recent times;! but it 
was also ascetic and mystical and as such influenced in its forms of 
piety not only by mediaeval but also by the Catholic mysticism of 
the Counter-Reformation and the Baroque. 

At first sight 1t seems one of the most astonishing phenomena 
in modern Protestantism that, not merely in so-called ‘liberal 
circles but quite generally, even among so-called ‘positive’ theo- 
logians, its adherents have such a complete lack of sympathy not 
only with Catholicism—after all, that is psychologically under- 
standable—but with their own past in traditional Protestantism. 
Probably the only explanation for this lack of understanding is 
that the ontological basis of Protestantism has shifted. The public 
and political character of the Protestant church and Protestant 
theology which was still a determining influence on traditional 
Protestantism has fallen away with the break-up of the Christian 
State and the confessional territory. This has also led to a slacken- 
ing of the dialectical relationship to the Catholic Church and 
Catholic theology with their own peculiarly ecclesiastical character 
as public institutions. In my view, this shifting of the basis of 
Protestantism helps to explain a good deal in the modern develop- 
ment of the Protestant church and theology.? 

The attempt to re-develop the public character of the Protes- 
tant church and theology from different presuppositions seems to 
me a factor of basic importance in the modern Protestant concep- 
tion of the church and theology. One way of making up for the 
loss of the ‘pure doctrine’ which traditional Protestantism owed 
to the political powers led to reason. The universal truths of 
Reason were to take the place of dogma and ‘pure doctrine’. It 
was the way to that ‘free Christian philosophy of religion’ in 
which, according to his last letter, Harnack still saw ‘the crown of 
theological work’.* The second way, the attempt to save the 
mystical experience threatened by the loss of dogma, led to an 
absorption in religious emotion. This is the path leading to 
spiritualism and a secularized mysticism. In the same letter 
Harnack writes that ‘absolutism has a place only in the living 
mind and spirit’. The third way, the attempt to prove that the 

1 Cf. the works of Troeltsch, E. Weber, P. Petersen and Eschweiler. 
2 One need only recall the important works of Althaus on the history of the literature 
of prayer and W. Koepp’s book on Johannes Arndt. 


* The beginnings of the Protestant mission to the heathen, which rejected the 
orthodoxy of traditional Protestantism, must also be seen in this context. 
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Protestant church is still a public institution even after the break- 
up of the Christian State, led to the cult of practical activity. The 
‘active proof’ of the truth of the Church’s preaching was to be 
found in the works of charity. These were the three ways pursued 
by a church and a theology in danger of losing its character as a 
public institution and therefore an essential constituent of its con- 
cept of the Church in general. All three ways are still being eagerly 
pursued today but it does not need much discernment to see that 
they all not only do not lead to the goal but that they are all con- 
trary to the original impulse of the Evangelical church and 
Evangelical theology. 

_ No detailed evidence is necessary to show that Luther never 
thought of replacing the truths of dogma by the universal truths 
of reason. It is more important that the way to spiritualism and to 
a secularized mysticism was also blocked by Luther’s struggle 
against ‘fanatics’, a struggle that was maintained by traditional 
Protestantism.! But even the works of charity, of the foreign and 
home missions, of the Gustav Adolf Association and other organi- 
se cannot establish the public character of the Evangelical 
‘Church, since faith and works are fundamentally separate accord- 
ing to the dogmatic assumptions of traditional Protestantism and 
because the technique of works is totally inadequate to establish 

e religious stature of the Church. 

The realization that these three ways, which are being pur- 
sued not wantonly but under the pressure of new ontological pre- 
suppositions, contradict the original presuppositions of the Evan- 
gelical faith and church, is beginning to make itself felt only very 
slowly in present-day Protestantism. It was so much easier to take 
one of these three ways and thereby evade the difficulties of grap- 
pling with the Catholic faith and Church. It was so much more 
simple to bring the universal truths of reason into history and 
then, as an historian, to declare that ‘historical insights’ make a 

turn to Catholicism impossible. It was so much more simple to 
take refuge in the religion of experience or in the rhetoric of the 
existential earnestness of the ‘single person’ who has seen through 
all the ‘delusions’ of the Church. It was so much more simple to 
refer to the Mission for the heathen and the home missions and to 
see in them a proof that the Protestant church really is a Church. 
And yet this simplification of the problem which began with the 


1 At this point the fight against Schleiermacher in dialectical theology seems to me 
to be thoroughly in accordance with the assumptions of traditional Protestantism. 
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elimination of the ‘old Catholic element”! in Protestantism, was 
only apparently a simplification of the situation. The same 
Harnack who declares that our historical knowledge makes a re- 
turn to Catholicism impossible has done more than almost anyone 
else to open up the way for a return to the Catholic tradition.” 
‘This was not simply a personal and private problem of Harnack’s 
but rather an objective problem which pervades the work of all 
Protestant historians. Assume for the moment (as I tried to do in 
my book on The Church specially written for Harnack in 1929) that 
the modern reconstruction of the history of early Christianity by 
the Protestant historians is accurate, and attempt—without re- 
moving anything of importance from. this historical reconstruction 
—to draw the theological consequences, and you will be amazed 
how near you have come to the Catholic conception. Or take the 
Pietism without which the structure of the contemporary Protes- 
tant church is unthinkable. Was Albrecht Ritschl not right when, 
in his history of Pietism, he referred to the systematic typological® 
connexion between Pietism and Catholicism? The concept of ‘in- 
dwelling grace’ seems to me to be an essential characteristic of 
Pietism. But it is also a specifically Catholic concept, the only 
difference being that the pietist seeks in the psychological what 
the Catholic finds in the sacramental sphere. Or take the third 
way—the way of works. Does not one immediately come up 
against the problem of Catholicism again, even if one only sets the 
Evangelical deaconess in her uniform‘ alongside the Catholic 
sister? Admittedly, the difference is obvious, inasmuch as the 
whole phenomenon of the Evangelical deaconess (unknown to 
traditional Protestantism) is much more problematical than that 
of the Catholic sisters, and necessarily more problematical since 
the relation between faith and works is less clearly seen in the dog- 
matics of Protestantism. 

Let us now try to draw some conclusions. It seems to us that 
after the dissolution of the confessional territory and the abandon- 
ment of the Christian State in Germany there has been no Protes- 


1 The ‘old Catholic element’ in traditional Protestantism was not simply a ‘residue’ 
but had the function of maintaining the relationship of Protestantism to Catholicism as 
a dialectical relationship. In other words, traditional Protestantism was not aware of a 
‘historical’ break between itself and the Catholic Church. 

2 This seems to me to be the deeper reason for Harnack’s reputation in Catholic 
circles. 

* The evidence for the systematically typological connexion in Ritschl’s book is 
much more significant than the attempt to reveal historically genetic connexions. 

* Think of the campaign against the Kaiserswerth sisters and their uniform in nine- 
teenth-century Protestantism. 
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tant Church with which the Catholic Church could enter into a 
fruitful disputation. Naturally it is possible that the political forces 
in Germany will once again use both the idea of the confessional 
territory and the Christian State as instruments in the political 
struggle, and then perhaps from time to time something looking 
like a tussle between the Protestant and Catholic Church will 
arise,! but it will be impossible to ignore the fact that the original 
purpose of Protestant churchmanship and Protestant theology 
will not be finding clear expression in such struggles. The result 
will always be a mere Kulturkampf. A real tussle between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic churches will have been evaded. Does this 
mean that all the Catholic church can do is to contend with the 
three ways in which Protestantism is attempting to recover its 
character as a Church? It seems to me that even here a real 
struggle is quite out of the question, for apart from the fact that no 
one of these ways is the whole way,? each of them is dialectically 
so bound up with Catholic truth that any apologetic against them 
on|the Catholic side can only have a confusing effect. Patience and 
prayer seem then to be all that is possible in a situation in which 
every direct attempt to come to terms must necessarily be fruitless, 
given the present state of the Protestant church. 


1 From this standpoint one can say that the confessional struggle in Germany con- 
tinues to have any reality at all only in the field of political theology. 

2 It is typical that the Zeitschrift fuer Kontrovers-theologie Catholica (edited by 
Robert Grosche and published by the Winfriedbund, Paderborn) engages in argu- 
ment chiefly with dialectical theology. An argument with the Protestant Church is just 
not possible at all. 


WHY ATTACK 
EVOLUTION? 


By P. G. FOTHERGILL 


NE cannot but admire Miss Vera Barclay’s courage in 
() writing her book Challenge to the Darwinians.1 Her overall 

purpose I take to be a counterblast to some of the contem- 
porary materialistic writings and utterances which have been 
given currency lately even by so responsible an agency as the 
B.B.C. This book then should and could be important, but unfortu- 
nately it gives the impression of having been conceived in anger 
and written in haste. It resembles nothing so much as a lecturer’s 
pile of notes on a course which he intends to give sometime in the 
future. Nevertheless I hope Miss Barclay continues to press her 
attack on materialistic evolution and especially on those who, 
knowingly or unknowingly, tend to warp the minds of children by 
a facile explanation of some perhaps out-of-date evolutionary 
ideas. There is little doubt that evolution is taught in many 
schools as though it were an established biological truth and with 
the same degree of certitude as some of the great physical 
principles; furthermore, natural selection of the old Darwinian 
type is often put forward as the over-riding causal explanation of 
the process. It is certainly dishonest and unscientific, to say the 
least, to teach the evidence in support of the theory of organic 
evolution without pointing out the scientific difficulties in the way 
of its acceptance and the dangers involved for an engeapanes 
mind and especially for an impressionable mind. 

For these and perhaps other weightier reasons Miss Barclay’s 
book should be studied in detail by all serious biologists and all 
those who are interested in evolution and who have seen the 
effects that a materialistic interpretation of it can have on public 
opinion and on behaviour. If my criticisms below seem to be 
severe it is only because I would like to see a book of this kind as 
near perfect as possible and with an appeal to everyone. It is for 
this reason too that I have included some of my own opinions. 

On her own admission Miss Barclay knew nothing of Darwin 


1R. H. Johns Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
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a decade or so ago, and it is doubtful if even now she has read 
many technical biological papers. If she did, she would see that 
the idea of organic evolution underlies many of them and it would 
not be necessary to ask ‘where is the modern evidence for evolu- 
tion?’ But the author is to be congratulated on devoting a whole 
chapter to the famous French anti-evolutionist, Vialleton, whose 
books should have been translated into English long ago. Not 
knowing the full range of the modern technical work on the sub- 
ject, however, she attacks indiscriminately all biologists who may 
have evolutionary ideas and implies that they are all ‘Darwinists’: 
of the old school. She argues that such specialists are unable to 
understand much about the implications of their biological re- 
search. They must, of course, depend on writers like herself who, 
after skimming through some of the literature involved, are able 
to present the logical conclusions to be arrived at (p. 56). This ex- 
cessive naiveté is rather sickening, not to say insulting, to pro- 
fessionals who really are well able to look after themselves. But the 
important point here is that such an attitude on the part of a 

ter tends to prejudice professional workers against her and they 
look on the rest of her writings with suspicion. 

Thus although the topics of this book are of supreme import- 
ance it is the method of approach to them, the dogmatism, the 
omissions and the arrangement of the subject matter, which make 
6 book seem like mere propaganda. This is a great pity because 
the book contains much good, sound information, a lot that really 
wanted saying; but its aim should have been to impress the 
biologist as well as the layman. 

In fact it is difficult to find in this book any objective scientific 
evidence either for or against evolutionary ideas. It is a hotch- 
potch of the author’s ill-digested evolutionary opinions together 
with a mass of quotations which often are not even apt and some- 
times tell against her. For instance on p. 101 she quotes Professor 
A. C. Hardy as saying (British Association, 1949), “We fool our- 
selves if we imagine that our present ideas about life and evolution 
are more than a tiny fraction of the truth yet to be discovered.’ 

is quotation was meant to show that Mr. H. S. Shelton, who 

ote the pro-evolutionary part of Js Evolution Proved?, was 
obviously wrong when he stated, “There is no controversy (about 
evolution) in the scientific world.’ My interpretation of Professor 
Hardy’s words is that he considers evolution is accepted to an ex- 
tent that intensive research in the future will lead to very great 
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developments, but they would still be evolutionary in principle. 
Again, on p. 55, the author writes, ‘Evolution is a theory about 
origins used as a working hypothesis by biologists and absolutely 
requiring geology, palaeontology and archaeology to supply data, 
while it also bases its arguments on embryology, morphology, an- 
thropology and several other ologies and even (for Christians) on 
Biblical exegesis.’ Only a non-biologist could have written that. 
Palaeontology (which is founded on geology) is one line of evi- 
dence for evolution. But there is nothing in geology to ‘prove’ the 
- occurrence of organic evolution. It suggests evolution. Mr. 
Douglas Dewar is probably the most accomplished anti-evo- 
lutionist and he bases his arguments largely on the geological 
evidence ; when he finds this lacking he condemns the whole thing. 
Miss Barclay accepts Dewar’s findings and his conclusions, but 
there are other equally accomplished geologists and biologists 
who would not agree with Dewar’s conclusions. Archaeology may 
never have been heard of but evolution would still be a coherent 
theory. These ‘ologies’, we must note, are the main props on 
which evolutionary theory is founded (according to Miss Barclay). 
She has not mentioned systematics or plant and animal distribu- 
tion. But her cardinal omission is any indication of the importance 
of genetics in modern evolutionary theory. Genetics is the experi- 
mental side of the origin of species and very many geneticists 
would agree that it furnishes strong evidence that evolution has 
occurred and is occurring. 

These two passages from Challenge to the Darwinians have been 
analysed in order to show the value of the author’s quotations ; 
there are many others which could be treated in a similar manner. 
One cannot escape the conviction that these quotations are in the 
book because Miss Barclay has not a sufficiently scientific grasp of 
her subject to attack it in a conventional manner. The idea of 
organic evolution permeates biology so thoroughly that only well 
directed and sound evidence against the theory and its subsidiary 
hypotheses will ever have any effect on informed biological 

: opinion. The private opinions of other people, whether biologists 
or not, is relatively unimportant. 

The major error of this book (which is like an open confession 
to the professional biologist) is that the author often confuses 
Darwinism with evolution and both with philosophy. Classical 
Darwinism is nowadays chiefly of historical interest, but one of the 
modern dominant causal evolutionary theories is that known as 
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selectionism. Selectionism certainly applies natural selection 
(Darwin’s chief tenet) to the evolution of organisms, but it is 
much more than the original Darwinism and has a much stronger 
scientific foundation. It is often difficult to tell whether or not Miss 
Barclay is referring to classical Darwinism or to modern selec- 
tionism or to some other evolutionary view. Many of her quota- 
tions from the writings of biologists show without any doubt that 
professional biologists and their like have different views about 
evolution—some go the whole way and believe in what may be 
called ‘extreme evolution’, others take a diametrically opposite 
view and believe in evolution only in a very restricted sense, and 
there is a host of others who hold intermediate views. Do pro- 
fessional scientists deny this state of affairs? 
It is natural for each one to propagate his own version of 
organic evolution and to criticize those of other people (even as 
iss Barclay does). I maintain that it is perfectly legitimate for an 
olutionist to hold even an extreme form of organic evolution as 
a theory on the basis that evolution to some considerable extent 
has in fact occurred and that the unity of biological science is 
thereby better realized. Such an evolutionist is entitled to consider 
that complete proof may come in the future. This is not to say 
at I myself necessarily believe in extreme evolution, although if 
my colleague does so, I respect his views but try to bring him 
nd to my way of thinking. The point of this, surely, is that most 
biologists maintain evolutionism. 

The author also fails to realize that organic evolution is a pro- 
cess occurring among organisms which is historical by definition 
and philosophical by implication and which in modern times has 
been subjected to mathematical and empirical interpretations 
which give to biologists a satisfactory, but incomplete, explana- 
tion of the relationships of living things. Thus Miss Barclay does 
not seem to appreciate the historical fact that organic evolution is 
merely the scientific version of a deeply-rooted philosophical idea 
—that of change—an idea which has permeated philosophy from 
time immemorial. To condemn organic evolution and all evolu- 
tionists, to dismiss them all as nincompoops, because some people 
identify evolution with materialism or with atheistic communism, 
is like condemning nuclear physicists because nuclear research has 

so led to the production of the atomic bomb. 

It is true that before Darwin’s time many evolutionists based 
their views on teleological foundations. It is true also that before 
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Darwin’s time teleological views in science were gradually being 
replaced by mechanistic ones. It is just as well to remember that a 
scientist as a scientist is bound by his methodology to work as a 
mechanist, but this fact does not make him a materialist, nor does 
it prevent him being a Catholic or a believer in any other religion. 
In the ordinary realms of science unless one holds that natural 
phenomena have a natural explanation there would be no 
science. Mechanistic explanations of phenomena, if only for the 
reason that they exclude teleology, can never be complete expla- 
nations ; they can never attain finality. Science gives the answer to 
the question ‘how?’ but not to the question ‘why?’. These limita- 
tions, however, do not invalidate legitimate scientific investiga- 
tions nor the conclusions drawn from the use of the scientific 
method. It is also probably true to say that Darwin, by his theory 
of natural selection applied to organisms, altered the earlier teleo- 
logical ideas of change into a mechanistic form and by a tragical 
misapplication a strong push was given to the further develop- 
ment of that philosophy called materialism. The materialists took 
full advantage of this apparent help from natural science. It may 
be true too that if Darwin’s ideas had been countered at the time 
by a reasoned objective opposition instead of by a sometimes mis- 
informed, sometimes sentimental, but generally always afraid 
critic, then Darwin’s theories might have taken their rightful place 
in biology and materialistic interpretations might have been 
nipped in the bud. For Mivart’s book The Genesis of Species was not 
published until more than a decade after the Origin of Species and 
it was the first serious scientific attempt to counteract some of 
Darwin’s teachings. Mivart, however, remained an evolutionist 
and condemned natural selection as a factor in evolution. Even in 
those days not all Darwinists connected evolution with mater- 
ialism, for Wallace, who, as he himself claimed, taught ‘Pure 
Darwinism’ and thereby out-Darwined Darwin, allowed for 
special creation 1n the evolution of man. 

'There is no doubt that many of the modern conceptions of 
organic evolution are well founded. We know that the Holy 
Father recently gave a warning saying in effect that the theory is 
still a theory, that it has not yet been ‘proved’. But for the Pope 
merely to say this about a scientific theory, especially after re- 
establishing the Papal Academy of Sciences in order to discuss the 
age of the earth and recently affirming that science has proved the 
fact of Creation, may be an indication that he expects formal proof 
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of the occurrence of organic evolution in the future. We must re- 
member that there zs a certain amount of direct cytogenetic 
evidence for evolution, i.e. for the actual production of new forms 
which can be ranked as distinct biological species. An historical, 
well-documented book on organic evolution has recently been 
published! which attempts to show that a materialistic interpreta- 
tion of evolution does not follow from the facts. No one has ever 
shown that life arises de novo, existing organisms have always 
arisen from pre-existing ones and no one denies that changes have 
occurred in geological time. One theory of these changes is evolu- 
tionary which gives a genetic relationship to all organisms. On a 
priort grounds alone one would expect evolution to have occurred. 
And there seems to be no scientific, philosophical or theological 
reason why evolutionary changes should not take place. 

The evolution of man creates a stumbling-block for many 
people, as though it affected his dignity and uniqueness. Let us 
affirm once and for all that the present geological evidence for the 
evolution of man is weak and not at all convincing, but there are 
other lines of enquiry which can be considered and which indicate 
_some kinship with the lower animals. Creation occurred, life 
began, life evolved, man appeared and man strives to perfection. 
Is there anything degrading in seeking to show that man as a 
physical creature evolved along a path ordained by the Creator 
through the operation of natural causes? Genesis suggests that 
Adam was the result of a two-stage process for he was formed from 
the slime of the earth and then received a soul. In answer to the 
Catechism question, Catholics reply ‘God made me’ and we be- 
lieve that God created each and every one of us, but we do not 
mean by this that God has intervened directly in the production 
of every human being. As far as our physical bodies are concerned 
we know that secondary and natural causes bring about concep- 
tion, development of the embryo and foetus, followed by birth and 
the attainment of the use of reason before a complete human being 
is formed. Sometime during this development the organism re- 
— a specially created human soul. If this process takes place 
during the production of every individual why should there be 
objection to its occurrence during the formation of the First Man? 

Indeed, do the facts here stated not furnish us with strong a 
priort probability of the evolution of man’s body? Our Lord Him- 


1 Historical Aspects of Organic Evolution, by Philip G. Fothergill, B.Sc., Ph.D. Hollis & 
Carter. 355. 
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self was born in the normal biological manner ; as a human being 
He was perfect. His perfection was overwhelmingly manifested in 
the divine spirituality which He possessed. Is this not an indication 
that perfection in the descendants of Adam is only to be sought by 
development of spiritual attributes? What objection is there then 
to the consideration that evolutionary progress in man is only to 
be seen as he truly develops his spiritual side? This is a point of 
view elaborately developed by Lecomte Du Noéuy in Auman 
Destiny, and it is well worth serious study. Catholics look upon the 
saints, martyrs and mystics as the prototypes whose example we 
must attempt to follow. Because they overcame their lower human 
natures, they represent the peak of human evolution. 

The Catholic rule of life encourages us to overcome our animal 
natures. If human beings are completely distinct beings from 
animals how is it they have animal instincts and desires? Surely, if 
we allow the evolution of our physical bodies, or keep an open 
mind about the matter, we give unity to nature at the biological 
level and we do not offend any of the teachings of Faith. The 
implantation of a soul in man by God does not interfere with this 
unity for a human soul is not a biological entity; with the human 
soul comes free will which alone enables man to work towards 
higher things, i.e. to evolve in the direction of spirituality. 

I would suggest, therefore, that although it is one of the 
greatest misfortunes of the last hundred years that many evolu- 
tionists have developed their evolutionary ideas along material- 
istic lines, it is not evolutionary ideas that are necessarily wrong, 
but rather their philosophical applications. If an attack is to be 
made on the writings of such people, ridicule is useless; to attack 
their scientific views is worse; but it is worst of all to belittle 
sincere Christian evolutionists. Rather let the attackers of 
materialism and materialistic evolutionism help those scientists 
who are evolutionists by giving unemotional and as far as possible 
unbiased arguments why the materialist position is wrong. Do not 
play into the hands of the materialists by writing about evolution 
as though it were nothing else but the basis of materialistic phil- 
osophy. Emphasize the undeniable fact that many Christians are 
also evolutionists and that the theory can be used to uplift 
humanity as well as degrade it. In conclusion may I also suggest 
that Miss Barclay has enough material in her present book to go 
a long way towards the realization of this object, and if a 
second edition comes out that she recasts her method. 
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BRITAIN THROUGH THE AGES 


The Heritage of Early Britain: From Prehistoric Beginnings to the 

England of the Normans. (G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 12s.) 

Tue less sweeping and the more tentative the claims the more we are 
inclined to cock our ears. The conveniently worked-out, the completed 
cross-word, no loose ends, a too consistent pattern . . . at such we shy 
in all matters which still demand more and more exactitude and slow 
piecing together of bits of fragmented and far-scattered evidence. And 
there is the interpretation of the evidence—there’s the rub—and fresh 
evidence with regard to some fragment may affect our previous inter- 
pretation of the whole evidence. I think the layman reading these most 
readable essays will see that, for all the tentativeness of the claims, some 
real and substantial advances have been made towards a further under- 
standing of the rock whence we are hewn. 

This, on the whole, excellent book consists of seven essays about 
what happened in Britain from Palaeolithic times to the eleventh 
century A.D. There is a further essay, a kind of epilogue, entitled “The 
Heritage Completed’ by Professor M. D. Knowles. The contributors 
are University Lecturers at Cambridge and the book is dedicated to 
the memory of M. P. Charlesworth, who inspired the series and who is 
represented here by an essay on the Roman Occupation. And a most 
interesting, suggestive, and sensitive essay it is; as might be expected 
from that scholar, whose death was a real loss to imaginative scholar- 
ship in this island. A large part of this little book could not have been 
written in the childhood of those of us who are now middle-aged or 
over. The last few decades have seen an increasing study of archaeology 
and the fruits of some of that patient toil are evident in the pattern 
which these essays show to us 

For example, J. M. de Navarro’s contribution, essay three, on “The 
Celts in Britain and their Art’, is a summary which has behind it a very 
great deal of specialist research. The findings are lucidly set forth in a 
modest fashion and in such a way as the layman can comprehend, and 
in the short space of twenty pages. G. E. Daniel and Grahame Clark 
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contribute the first two essays, the one on the prehistoric background 
and the other on how the earliest inhabitants lived, and both essays do 
the job well and interestingly and again in a brief space. Martin 
Charlesworth’s is the bridge-essay. It is concerned to show what the 
Roman thing did in Britain, which it does with insight. Next is N. K. 
Chadwick’s essay on “The Celtic West’ in the sub- and post-Roman 
ages. Again we must be not ungrateful for the writer’s sympathetic 
treatment and for a number of suggestive points touched upon; as, for 
example, the Celtic affinities of Wessex and of how something of the 
very ‘Englishness’ of Alfred may in fact owe much to those Celtic 
affinities, just as that other typically English figure, Bede, has as his 
background the Anglo-Celtic Northumbrian Christian tradition. The 
short quotation from the law books associated with the name of Hywel 
Dda should help the reader (for whom perhaps that code is no more 
than a name) to get a glimpse of the ingenious, lively (and perhaps leg- 
pulling) spirit which can illumine assessments for injury, sumptuary 
regulations, tort, court etiquette—at least when the Theodosius is a 
Welsh sub-regulus. 

There is, however, one important matter in this essay which I fear 
cannot pass without criticism. On concluding this enthusiastic study 
the reader is left with the impression that the Celtic Christian Weltans- 
chauung was kindly, tolerant, freedom-loving and romantic. These 
qualities seem to be argued from the ethos of the nature-poetry and 
other art-forms and from the spirituality of the austere solitaries, monas- 
tics and missionaries of that remarkable Celtic renaissance. But this 
supposition would seem to imply that art-forms of a tender, creaturely, 
sensitive and moving sort are incompatible with primitivity and bar- 
barity and that deep religious feeling precludes obscurantism and in- 
tolerance: I think these two suppositions untenable on a priori grounds 
alone. 

Attention is drawn (p. 279) to an ethos ‘marked by a refinement of 
feeling and a sympathy which is incompatible with persecution and 
cruelty and which puts integrity and kindness above all formal stand- 
ards of conduct’ and earlier there are a number of appreciative pass- 
ages insisting upon the gentleness and humanity and the informality 
evidenced. So that the reader can be excused for supposing that Celtic 
Christianity was not rigourist nor legalistic and that it took little 
account of prerogative and status. I feel this to give a one-sided 
impression. The tables of commutation and the penitentiaries suggest 
a pronounced interest in precise gradations and assessments of demerit 
and of penalization, not altogether dissimilar from the secular tribal 
codes, with their graded payments for insult and their exact formulas. 
They were, after all, of the same world, a world of closely guarded 
custom, taboo, defined function and niceties of procedure. 

' Just as, mutatis mutandis, the bishops of a later age and in the Latin 
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West, such as Turpin of Reims or Odo of Bayeux, though shepherds of 
Christ’s flock, all but totally merge into a vassalage and bear all the 
marks of feudal man, so did these Celtic groups of monastics tend to 
bear the marks of tribal man. It is significant that, in Wales, the office 
of abbot became, not uncommonly, an inherited thing, or the pre- 
rogative of a group of kindred of blood-ties with a saint or founder. I 
understand that what is known of the character of the Celtic liturgies 
shows a tendency towards the elaboration of forms, rather than towards 
simplicity ; which is certainly what one would expect from the culture- 
complex that produced the intricate arabesques of Kells, the involved 
and exacting patterns of Welsh bardic versification and of Celtic art- 
forms of every sort. I believe that any summary of the Celtic West, 
whether dealing with the art-forms or with the religious tendencies, 
will strike a false note unless these characteristics are given due con- 
sideration. There is in the whole Celtic thing an elusive hardness, a 
bent towards the intricate and towards the abstract, there is also a 
certain punctiliousness, especially with regard to received formulae. At 
least some of these same characteristics are, I think, observable from La 
‘Téne to Finnegan’s Wake. It is easy to miss these qualities in thinking of 
the early Celtic Christian religious movement because it is next to 
impossible for us not to feel ‘romantic’ about it. This is so not only be- 
cause of the particular spirituality of the ‘athletes of God’, their marvel- 
voyages and the whole feeling of that springtime and time of nuptials 
when the Word was made Celtic, but also because of the magical setting 
of that marriage: the misted insulae, the white enclosures, the trans- 
parencies of water .. . Moreover, that spellbound world is familiar to 
us, it is the ‘demi-paradise’ of our own western fringes. Thirdly, the 
trouvéres from the beginning utilized that same setting in their 
mediaeval romance-cycles and Morgana’s spell mingles with the spell 
of sanctity. St. David is Arthur’s nephew in one tradition. While it is 
necessary not to break this spell, it is also necessary when considering 
the actualities of Celtic Christianity and the contemporaneous art- 
forms, not to impute to either qualities of which they were innocent. 
And I think such words as ‘tolerant’ are not happy to describe the 
religious temper of that age, and certainly ‘romantic’ is most mislead- 
ing if applied to the art-forms. Though, as I have already said, both the 
religiousness and the art may call up in us a ‘romantic’ feeling. 
Following “The Celtic West’ are two essays entitled “The Founda- 
tions of England’ and “The Norman Conquest’. These must have been 
subjects difficult to deal with in so short a space, and what has to, be 
told is much more familiar to the general reader than that to be told in 
some of the earlier sections. Also, it is a story somewhat less affected by 
recent archaeological and kindred researches; nevertheless, both con- 
tributors have achieved a freshness and many points are touched upon 
which seem to illumine newly that more familiar story. A story which 
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has for its terminal point that event described once and for all, and as 
though in the climax of the liturgy: Hic Harold Rex interfectus est. It is 
quite hard not to kneel. But the contemporary Welsh chronicler was in 
another mood when he noted down that Heralt, boastful of victories, 
was dead, and that Gwilim the ‘prince’ of Normandy, had ‘defended the 
realm of England with an invincible hand’. The writer of this essay on 
the Conquest, Mr. Edward Millar, does not refer to this Welsh com- 
ment, but, in reading his essay, I thought what a happy text it would 
have made for his impartial account, which is concerned with what 
that ‘invincible hand’ achieved towards the making of what England 
was to become and the defence of it. 

To return rather to my beginning: What in the main has been the 
achievement of a more scientific archaeology and of allied researches, as 
reflected in such essays as these? The earlier sections of this book are 
altogether dependent upon this more recent archaeology and the later 
sections are each much indebted to it. It is to be noted also how 
advances in etymological studies can contribute towards a clearer 
understanding of a traditional figure, such as ‘Vortigern of the repulsive 
lips’, by giving the elements of his name, which was not a name like 
George or Elizabeth but a name implying a function like Archelaus or 
Basil. Gwrtheyrn or Vortigern represents the compound ver-tigernus 
and may be translated as ‘chief lord’ or ‘over-king’, which is precisely 
the réle assigned him in tradition. And especially in Martin Charles- 
worth’s contribution the reader is shown what comparatively recent 
etymology has done, e.g. in establishing the Latin derivation of so 
many Welsh words. Compare this with the wild and mystogogic 
guesses of the last century and be thankful. 

And see how the central figure of our island myth has put 
on credibility and a true-to-period armament. When one was a 
child, Arthur was a figure in a fairy tale; a bit later he became 
the hero in a Solar Myth, and later again his romance-cycle 
disclosed origins in a Vegetation Ritual: today, though he 1s still 
‘of Faéry’, he is also what the earliest reference to him says he was, a 
dux bellorum, the leader of a mobile armoured force, such forces being a 
characteristic of fourth- and fifth-century military tactic. So here the 
piecing together of the historical data, while, in the nature of things, 
leaving untouched the mythological significances and the Romance 
figure, has affected the probabilities as to the historicity of a mortal 
man behind that figure. The ‘incarnational element’ is now shown to be 
in conformity with an historic setting. ‘Arthur’ has become as his- 
torically feasible as MacArthur, and as congruent with a given situa- 
tion. The type (and in every probability the name) belongs to history, 
but the name belongs not only to the shallows of mere events but to 
mythological deeps as well. You, reader, may possibly be named Clio, 
but you are not thereby the Muse of History. Brigantia was a Celtic 
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cult-figure, but that does not mean that Brigit of Kildare never lived, 
though it does mean that the cultus of St. Brigit was not unaffected by 
the cultus of the Brigantian goddess. If I have somewhat laboured this 
instance of Arthur, it is by way of illustration only, for I feel that it is 
not altogether untypical of what recent researches have tended to 
show in various fields. I speak as an amateur and desultory reader, but 
my general impression is that archaeological and palaeological re- 
searches of all kinds such as have made possible the writing of the book 
under review, while giving whimsy no quarter, and making certain 
prejudices seem very outmoded, and sometimes upsetting a too theo- 
retic scholarship, have, in the main, been kind to ‘tradition’ and some- 
times afforded it unexpected support. Air photography, and now the 
fluorine test, and other developments typical of the age of technics, 
have already aided, if not revolutionized, the study of the past. The 
Angel of Truth is nothing if not exact, so the more exact the researches 
the more the findings should be on the side of that angel. And I take it 
that the end of any research is to bring us more and more to that 


dexter side. 
Davip JONES 


BENEDICTINE HISTORY 


Ampleforth and Its Origins. Essays on a Living Tradition by Members of 
the Ampleforth Community. Edited by Abbot Justin McCann and 
Dom Columba Cary-Elwes. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 


225. 6d.) 


HERE is, in effect, a Festschrift for Ampleforth’s one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday, offered to her by her own members; and all who have 
contributed either to the inspiration or the production of what is plainly 
a labour of great love are to be warmly congratulated. The English 
Benedictine community of St. Laurence, founded at Dieulouard in 
Lorraine in 1608, has now been established on the edge of the York- 
shire moors at Ampleforth for exactly a century and a half. These 
essays do not attempt to provide a complete or formal history of the 
community and its works, nor is the main emphasis laid on the success 
of the school in recent decades by virtue of which Ampleforth is 
mainly known to a non-historically minded general public. Yet 
though the material is to some extent selective, this book covers so 
much of the essential ground of Laurentian history that it must inevit- 
ably take its place beside the fuller narrative of Dom Cuthbert Almond’s 
History of Ampleforth Abbey, published in 1903. A number of excellent 
illustrations of various kinds add to its attraction. 

It is, however, a work of much more than purely domestic Lauren- 
tian interest. For it is in essence a study in Benedictine Monachism, 
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showing in a series of essays independently conceived yet sufficiently 
linked together to form a true whole, the historical exemplification and 
development of a particular mode of Benedictine life and work, some- 
thing not merely deriving in vague idea from the original Benedictine 
ideals of prayer, work and love of neighbour at Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino but actually linked historically with St. Benedict himself by 
unbroken personal and institutional continuity. Dedicated ‘Maiorum 
Memoriae’ and sub-titled ‘Essays on a living tradition’ these studies seek 
not so much to laud the present as to illuminate the past, and by doing 
so to underline the permanent factors in the life of a Benedictine com- 
munity which underlie both past and present achievements and which 
bind these together in a transcendence of time and place. 

The Abbot of Ampleforth’s opening chapter on St. Benedict pre- 
pares us for this general theme by its direct and unadorned presentation 
of the primitive Benedictine life and ascése. Avoiding theoretical dis- 
cussions concerning ‘monasticity’ the Abbot stresses in particular the 
virtues of obedience and humility and shows us St. Benedict—though 
not a priest—preaching frequently at Monte Cassino to the neighbour- 
ing people. He points out that the later practice by which choir-monks 
were normally ordained to the priesthood, an inner law of which 
demands that its powers be used for others, strengthened the pastoral 
potentialities in Benedictinism. These potentialities were first fully 
realized in the Benedictine work for the conversion of England, which 
is next dealt with by Dom Kentigern Devlin, and they were after- 
wards exemplified also in Germany. Mr. W. A. Pantin—an honorary 
member of the Laurentian community by virtue of his confratership— 
then gives out of the great fullness of his knowledge a sketch of medi- 
aeval Benedictine Westminster Abbey which for completeness, charm 
and lucidity could hardly be bettered. Benedictine Westminster of the 
central and later middle ages—when a Benedictine apostolate was no 
longer called for—was a representative English Abbey. But it is chosen 
here because of its significance for future events, for it was the revived 
Westminster Abbey of Mary’s reign which was to provide the historical 
link between the mediaeval and the modern English Benedictines. 
This revival is the subject of an excellent study by Dom Hugh Aveling 
which by its use of new material from Westminster, its research on 
Abbot Feckenham and its learned and ingenious identifications of 
many members of the new Marian community makes a real addition 
to knowledge. Dom Hugh has found the record of the dates of Dom 
Sigebert Buckley’s reception of Orders, though the date of his pro- 
fession seems still unestablished. But the spirit of Marian Westminster 
eludes us and the desire of Cardinal Pole, with his Italian background, 
to introduce Cassinese visitors, together with certain other indications, 
do not suggest a characteristic counter-reformation zeal in the restored 
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The revival of Benedictinism among the English towards the end of 
the sixteenth century and the subsequent foundation of English 
Priories on the Continent is then dealt with by the expert pen of Abbot 
Justin McCann. He summarizes very skilfully the story of the first pro- 
fession of English monks in Italian and Spanish monasteries, the 
special permission accorded them by Clement VIII in 1602 to work 
outside their communities on the English mission and then the establish- 
ment of the link with the past through Dom Sigebert Buckley. In 1607 
Father Buckley, a nonagenarian and the sole survivor of Marian West- 
minster, aggregated two English monks, professed in the Cassinese 
Congregation, to Westminster as successors and heirs of the old 
Mediaeval English Benedictine congregation. All is perhaps not yet 
perfectly clear about this matter, but whatever the precise canonical 
significance of the incident, the personal link thus established with the 
past has always been highly, and rightly, valued by the modern English 
Benedictine congregation; and in 1619 the papal restoration of the 
Congregation explicitly supplied anything that might be lacking in the 
succession as acquired through Father Buckley. 

This restored Congregation, however, was modelled constitutionally 
not upon its mediaeval predecessor but upon the centrally and oligar- 
chically governed Spanish and Italian congregations of the day. It 
consisted of certain small conventual Priories on the Continent with 
provision for monk-missioners in England under special mission- 
superiors, the whole being subject to a President and a General 
Chapter. It was at St. Laurence’s at Dieulouard that the Westminster 
succession from Father Buckley was held to be particularly incor- 
= and it is in recognition of Ampleforth’s special place in the 

Vestminster descent that the grant of arms which Dom James Forbes 
explains in the last chapter of this book was made by the College of 
Heralds. Abbot McCann narrates the early years and troubles of 
Dieulouard and outlines its history up to the suppression of 12 October, 
1793. He stresses the specially rigorous observance which was long 
maintained in the house, principally in regard to the early morning 

hoir offices, and it is interesting to note that, unlike the case at St. 

regory’s at Douai (now Downside) there is no continuous record of a 
school at Dieulouard throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 

enturies. 

Three personal studies of eminent Dieulouard monks follow. The 
first two are by Abbot McCann. William Gabriel Gifford, who ended 
his life as Archbishop of Rheims, represents strict observance and high 
administrative powers. Dom Augustine Baker is among the greatest of 
mystics, skilled in the practice and science of contemplative prayer. 
Blessed Alban Roe, whose life and death are understandingly and 
vigorously narrated by Dom Timothy Horner, is the missioner and the 
martyr at Tyburn. After this triple exemplification of monastic achieve- 
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ment, the story of the Laurentian community is continued by Dom 
James Forbes who relates its many and exciting vicissitudes from the 
suppression of 1793 through the wanderings in England to the establish- 
ment at Ampleforth Lodge in 1802. Abbot McCann then again takes 
up the story and follows the varied fortunes of Ampleforth throughout 
the nineteenth century, for most of which the resident community 
remained small and the majority of the priests were serving the 
mission-parishes under special mission-superiors. This chapter deals 
with the definite establishment of the school, the gradual growth of the 
property, the blows—nearly mortal—inflicted by the extraordinary 
Baines episode (Baines was the first novice to be professed at Ample- 
forth!) and the remarkable subsequent recovery of Priory and school. 
The Oxford Movement passed the English Benedictines by, and it was 
not until right at the end of the century that new expansion and enter- 
prise occurred. They were largely the result of the constitutional 
changes in the Congregation carried through in the nineties, by which 
the special mission-superiors were abolished, the missions divided be- 
tween the priories (raised to Abbeys in 1899), and the centralized 
authority of the Congregation replaced by a Federal union of inde- 
pendent Abbeys. Abbot McCann might perhaps have indicated a little 
more Clearly that these changes were not merely imposed by Rome but 
had been desired and fought for by a determined and forward-looking 
element within the Congregation (see the account of this struggle in the 
number of the Downside Review consecrated to Abbot Cuthbert Butler: 
Vol. LII, No. 151, July 1934, pp. 359-384). 

Dom Paul Nevill’s concluding chapter on Modern Ampleforth deals 
with the great developments of the last fifty years in Abbey and School, 
which have taken place concurrently with the full maintenance of 
missionary work in the parishes to which Ampleforth remains staunchly 
true. Dom Paul’s method is that of personal recollections rather than of 
historical analysis, for which he maintains that we are too near to the 
events. But we nevertheless obtain from his treatment very clear 
impressions of the intensification of spiritual and liturgical life in the 
Abbey, of the great intellectual impulse deriving from the foundation of 
Benet Hall at Oxford (it is perhaps strange that North Country 
Ampleforth should have gone to Oxford and West Country Downside to 
Cambridge) and of the transformation of the small school of the nineties 
into the great school on public school lines of today. All these things, 
together with the accompanying large-scale building programmes and 
the purchase of Gilling Castle for the Junior School would have been 
impossible without the constitutional changes which had allowed the 
conventual houses to become independent, focal, controlling centres of 
their own destiny. They would have been impossible, too, without the 
growth of numbers in the community, largely reflecting the growth in 
the school, but both reflecting the expansion and social development of 
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the whole English Catholic body. School history reflects social history 
and a full history of any large Catholic school would have many inter- 
esting points to make about Catholic intellectual and social conditions 
and changes of fashion. 

One thing about present-day Ampleforth that Dom Paul—its 
present Headmaster—has not been able to say can, however, fittingly 
be said by a reviewer, and that is that he himself will go down in 
its history as one of its greatest architects together with those other 

eat figures of the last fifty years whom he sketches; nor indeed is his 
= work for Catholic education confined to Ampleforth. Many 
readers of this book will perhaps find their greatest interest in his recol- 
lections, and the present writer will not attempt to hide the fact that 
for all his own personal historical interests the high spot of these essays 
lies for him in Dom Paul’s skilful and moving pen-pictures of Ample- 
forth’s great men of the last half-century—of her first two Abbots, Dom 
Oswald Smith and Dom Edmund Matthews, of Abbot Burge and 
Abbot Turner, of Dom Stephen Marwood and others. Here is apprecia- 
tion, penetration, and literary skill of a very high order indeed. But 
perhaps the masterpiece is the picture of the sturdy Lancashire fathers 
—plain, blunt, unsophisticated, saintly—who formed the small com- 
— of the nineties. It is suitable that the book should end thus with 
the stress on individuals—on character and holiness within the Bene- 
dictine framework—for it is this theme above all else that harks back 
through Alban Roe, Augustine Baker, Gabriel Gifford, and the monks 
of Westminster, to St. Augustine of Canterbury and the dim figure of 
fhe patriarch of Monte Cassino himself. 

It is the genius of Benedictinism that within the true and close 
family spirit that characterizes and unites all its constituent communi- 
ties, each should have its own special domestic spirit and ethos, 
jealously guarded and preserved, expressing a kind of family arcanum 
not easily accessible to the outsider. A Gregorian reviewer of these 

ays on Ampleforth may perhaps be permitted in conclusion to make 

is own and to apply here the words of Newman on his first approach 
o Cambridge from Oxford by way of Madingley Hill. ‘Surely there 
is a genius loci here, as in my own dear home; and the nearer I came to 


it the more I felt its power.’ 
OuTRAM EVENNETT 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND LITURGY 


Christ in the Liturgy. By Dom Illtyd Trethowan. (Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Some books act as a sedative, they say all the things we expect them to 
say, they answer all the half-asked questions of the subconscious, 
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nothing startling is said, nothing new; they encourage us to imagine 
that all is well with our world of thought and of act, as though that 
were possible. Others are combative, arresting, almost disturbing, they 
act as a purgative of the spirit, they stir the mind to think, to argue, 
to contradict, sometimes even to see new horizons, to open out a new 
country. This book is undoubtedly of the latter class. It provokes to 
thought, it refuses to take the slick answer, to toe the party line, it is 
refreshing. 

We often forget that so little is known, so little defined by the 
Church, so much is left to speculate about. One might think reading 
this or that modern work of theology that no one had speculated since 
St. Thomas ceased to write for all their six hundred pages of type. 
One could not say that of these rich pages. Indeed the more there is 
defined the wider the fields become, the more sure our feet for travelling 
further into the realms of constructive thought. It is to Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan’s credit that whatever he thinks about becomes real thought 
even when we may disagree about it, as the present reviewer often 
does. But he is grateful for having been made to think. In any case 
- Dom I]ltyd’s guess in the realms of speculation proper is likely to be at 
least as right as mine. 

We associate Dom IIlltyd with philosophy; here he enters the field 
of dogmatic theology and liturgy. There are ten chapters and an epi- 
logue, which last does not really belong, but he has managed to fit it 
in gracefully. The first three chapters are concerned with the theology 
of the liturgy and primarily the Mass. He takes the Masure treatment 
and enlarges in his own way, leaning heavily upon the new German 
school, following such writers as Dom Odo Casel. This oeuvre de vul- 
gartsation is a notable service to the Church in England, since we do 
live in a theological backwater, seeming neither to know nor to want 
to know. This lassitude served us ill for example during the months near 
to the time of the definition of the doctrine of the Assumption. Few 
had written anything upon the subject. How many had thought any- 
thing? Then, suddenly, from the blue—a Roman pronouncement. It 
did incalculable harm to the Church in England that we were so ill 
equipped as we were to meet the legitimate questionings of the non- 
Catholic and indeed of the Catholic laity. This work then of spreading 
the information about the liturgy, which is common knowledge over 
the Channel, is much to be praised. 

Chapters four to eight are an exposition of the liturgical minutiae 
of the Mass followed by some account of the liturgical cycle. But they 
are more, since Dom IIltyd illustrates the theme of the whole book 
from the texts of the Mass. Yet on the whole these admirable pages, 
which summarize so much scholarship both from France and Ger- 
many, are an historical appreciation of the Roman Mass. On page 45 
there is one interesting point. The writer mentions that the Gloria is 
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of great antiquity; this is confirmed by the recent ‘find’ by Professor 
Pelliot of a Gloria in excelsis Deo among the MSS. found in the caves 
of Tun-huang in China. These include very early Nestorian documents 
belonging to the Nestorian Church of China founded in the seventh 
century and suppressed in the ninth. If these Chinese Christians had the 
Gloria, they must have had it before the break between Nestorius and 
the Church in A.D. 431. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting part of the book, though only a 
very small fraction of it, is Dom Illtyd’s restatement of P. Masure’s 
theology of the Mass. He begins by differentiating that theory from the 
one of P. de la Taille, since the latter did not think that the Last 
Supper was a representation of Calvary, only offered in a different 
sl but rather a preliminary to it, the first act of it. The Masure 
theory, he says, does equate the Last Supper in a certain sense with 
Calvary, and does not make it merely a preliminary. This may be 
unfair to de la Taille, but it clarifies the Masure position. 

He then accepts the Augustinian definition of sacrifice, as an out- 
ward sign, or visible sacrament of an invisible sacrifice. He quotes 
St. Thomas, making use of the famous passage in the Secunda Secundae, 
question 86, article I, but translates it in a way which, though possible, 
really does seem special pleading. St. Thomas is distinguishing oblation 
from sacrifice proper. Oblation, he says, is the genus and sacrifice is a 
spdcies of it. The text runs as follows: 


! Nomen oblationis commune est ad omnes res quae in cultum 
| Dei exhibentur ; ita quod si aliquid exhibeatur in cultum divinum, 
quasi in aliquod sacrum quod inde fieri debeat, consumendum, et 


oblatio est, et sacrificium. 


There is no difficulty about the beginning: it reads, ‘The word 
oblation is used commonly for all things which are presented in divine 
worship.’ 

It is the second part which has been variously translated. Here is 
Dom Illtyd’s, ‘If anything is (so) presented to be transformed into some- 
thing sacred . . . then we have both oblation and sacrifice.’ 

I shall now give the translation as given me by that great Dominican 
theologian Fr. Luke Walker, whose notes on the Mass should make 
a book one day: 


But if anything be offered in honour of God so as to be wholly 
used up in some sacred rite which has been performed by means of 
it, that is both oblation and sacrifice. 


In Fr. Luke Walker’s discussions on the text he emphasized the 
point that by ‘used up’ St. Thomas was not stressing the destruction- 
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element in sacrifice, but the idea that the thing offered ‘could not be 
taken back’, whereas oblations could be again used for ordinary pur- 
poses. So that consumendum meant ‘used up’ in the sense of ‘completely 
handed over’. Christ’s death does symbolize this complete handing 
over. It is a complete handing over. 

The different translations of that one word stand for a different 
understanding of the essence of the sacrifice of the Mass. Dom IIltyd 
in his use of the word ‘transformed’ shows us the key to his interpreta- 
tion. It is our sacrifice which is transformed into Christ’s, that is the 
essence of the Mass. We must not seek symbols of the sacrifice of death 
upon the Cross, that is not necessary. Thus for him a sacrifice is ‘an 
object made sacred’ (page 29) ; Christ in the Mass is an object already 
made sacred, we in the Mass become objects made sacred by being 
united to Him. 

Then strangely enough Dom Illtyd changes his meaning of immo- 
lation which is the outward expression of sacrifice and says, ‘We must 
set it [he means the outward symbol] aside, deprive ourselves of the 
use of it, for any lesser end. This is immolation.’ 

The Mass is a ritual sacrifice; it has its external symbol which is 
more than a symbol, a sacrament. But a sacrifice is an act of the virtue 
of religion. Christ then performed some act of sacrifice at the Last 
Supper. It seems to the reviewer that, while the ancients did not fully 
appreciate the depth of the meaning of the words of consecration, they 
are the only ones preserved for us of that act, and Christ did tell us to 
do that in commemoration of Him; and it is strange that of all the 
words of the Mass the words of consecration are the only ones not 
explicitly commented on in this book. Surely there is great importance 
in the fact that Our Lord did not perpetuate Himself merely in one 
external form, bread or wine. Surely it is significant that He says ‘the 
chalice of My Blood shed for you. That the idea of the New Covenant 
refers back to the old, a shedding of blood. It is also curious that when 
describing the various systems which he does not approve of, Dom 
Illtyd does not mention the phrase ‘sacramental sacrifice’, i.e. the 
Vonier statement of the question. 

The above may seem too lengthy for a review ; but it is the measure 
of the interest aroused by this account of one of the most engrossing of 
theological subjects in our day: the essence of the Mass. It also may 
encourage others to delve into it themselves. Doubtless many elements 
in the Masure theory will be incorporated into the traditional view. 
Especially important is the aspect so much stressed in this book, that 
the Mass is our sacrifice as well as Christ’s. 

Those interested in liturgical reforms will also have their fill; a 
whole chapter is dedicated to this delicate and controverted subject. 

The epilogue, a defence of intellectualism, is exhilarating and 
full of good things. ‘Even among ourselves there is a tendency to oppose 
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“intellect” to “‘life’. This the most deadly of confusions.’ “We have 
slipped into a habit of considering the practice of religion and morality 
as an affair exclusively of the will.’ The trouble is that we may know all 
the answers and yet not carry them out! 

This then is an altogether stimulating book. Non-Catholics some- 
times think that Catholics are bound hand and foot by dogmatic pro- 
nouncements; we are liberated by them to search beyond. This book 


rag many a theological treasure hunt. 
CoLumBA Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


SATAN AND SATANISM 


Satan. Edited by Dom Bruno de Jésus-Marie, O.C.D. (Sheed & Ward. 
| 30S.) 

Tuis book is an adaptation of the volume of Etudes Carmélitaines pub- 
lished under the same title in May 1948. Some of the original essays 
have been omitted, and fresh material has been added, notably two 
introductory papers, on The Devil Himself, by the late Fr. Walter 
Farrell, O.P. (clear, simple and comprehensive, as one would have 
expected), and on The Adversary, by Fr. Bernard Leeming, S.J. The 
number of illustrations has been greatly, and advantageously, in- 
creased ; and the order and arrangement of the book as a whole has 
been altered. 

These changes are all to the good: the pity is that the work of 
adaptation was not pushed somewhat further. Some of the papers are 
so slight as they stand as to be hardly worth inclusion, and the space 
might with advantage have been given to other contributors, dealing 
with more essential points, who have found themselves crippled by 
editorial limitations. The pages on Boullan, for instance, are not very 
illuminating, and may well perplex a reader not already well up in his 
Huysmans. (Pére Surin and Loudun should also have had an intro- 
ductory historical paragraph or footnote for the English reader.) On 
bis other hand, the interesting essay on the devil in the Old Testament 

ight well have been expanded: how distressing, for instance; to find 
Isaiah’s satyrs disposed of in three or four lines! 

But the fundamental weakness of the book, one feels, lies in its 
failure to achieve a unity of purpose throughout. M. Moeller in his 
Introduction rightly distinguishes between diabolical possession and 
the ‘general influence’ of the mystery of iniquity in the world; and if 
the main purpose of the book is to make Satan credible to modern 
scepticism (Catholic as well as non-Catholic) one would have supposed 
that all the historical studies should lead, in both cases, to an examina- 
tion of the situation here and now. But in fact the two hundred pages 
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devoted to possession and diabolism tend on the whole to create an 
impression of something antiquated and no longer credible—the 
horrors of the witch-hunts, for instance, are shown to have been based 
on hysterical credulity, but what of the real Satanism which existed 
behind it all?—and on the other hand, when one comes to Satan in Our 
Day, which should be a comprehensive study of the general influence of 
Satan in the contemporary world, one finds nothing but an essay on 
Nazism. (There are, it is true, some valuable papers on the devil in 
recent and contemporary literature, and an interesting study of the 
forerunners of Nietzsche and the ‘Death of God’.) But what of the cult 
of Satan in our own great cities? And what of his general influence 
amongst us? It is a pity that the short notice in the French volume 
(here omitted) on M. Denis de Rougemont’s La Part du Diable was not 
replaced by a long summary of the book or an essay by its author. 

Satan thus remains rather a valuable reference book than a single 
coherent study. And in that case the French bibliography might well 
have been preserved, and there should certainly have been an index. 
There are a number of misprints; and one of the translators says ‘due 
to’ when he means ‘owing to’. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


THE POETRY OF POLITICS 


Dante as a Political Thinker. By A. P. d’Entréves. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Boccaccio, in his Life of Dante, tells a story of the poet finding in a 
Sienese apothecary’s a much-sought-after book, and ‘not having oppor- 
tunity to take it to some other place he lay with his breast upon the 
bench that stood before the apothecary’s and set the book before him 
and began most eagerly to examine it’. Soon after, the noise of a great 
festival filled the street, and ‘although many other things took place 
such as might draw one to look on them, as dances of fair ladies, and 
sundry sports of youth, yet was there never a one that saw him stir 
thence, nor once raise his eyes from the book; nay rather, he having 
placed himself there about the hour of noon, it was past vespers, and he 
had examined it all and as it were taken a general survey thereof, ere 
he raised himself up from it; declaring to certain who asked him how 
he could hold himself from looking upon so fair festivities as had been 
done before him, that he had perceived naught at all of them’. 

In January 1328, seven years after Dante’s death, Lewis of Bavaria | 
had himself elected, consecrated and crowned Emperor in Rome by 
Brother Piero della Corvara, whom he had created anti-pope to John 
XXII. When the inevitable question of his authority arose, he used 
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many of the arguments contained in the Monarchia to justify himself; 
‘whereupon’, if we are to believe Boccaccio again, ‘the book, hitherto 
scarcely known, became very famous’. 

These two incidents, true or false, throw into relief the key problem 
of any interpretation of Dante as a political thinker. Are we concerned 
with a composer or with a contriver, a poet or a pamphleteer? Does 
Dante’s thought progress towards a final inspired articulation in the 
Divine Comedy ; or is it in the Convivio, the Epistles, the Monarchia, always 
the same thought differently expressed? How far in fact was the poet 
continuously and consciously aware of and influenced by the political 
clamours in the street about him ; and how far is it apparent that, as on 
the apothecary’s bench, ‘he had perceived naught at all of them’? 

| In these three Barlow Lectures, delivered in London a year ago at 
the invitation of University College, Professor d’Entréves appears to 
plot a somewhat zigzag course between these two extremes, extremes 
championed on the one hand by Ercole, and on the other by Gilson. 
At the outset he declares that ‘Dante the political thinker is a necessary 
companion to Dante the poet. My purpose . . . is to examine Dante’s 
attitude to politics with his achievement as an artist always in mind’. 
is appears to be in the tradition of Gilson’s Dante et la philosophie. He 
refuses to be bound by a strictly chronological approach to Dante’s 
political thought, upon which Ercole based all his argument. But in 
attempting to describe ‘how the “political animal” which was so tre- 
endously alive in Dante, was gradually curbed and subdued by the 
philosopher, the mystic and indeed the poet’, he seems as the Lectures 
progress to move closer and closer towards the modified version of 
Ercole’s theory of development, received through Nardi. 

‘Dante’s interest in politics’, d’Entréves writes, ‘seems to me to be 
determined by three main factors or possible sources of inspiration: the 
City, the Empire, and the Church.’ This trichotomy into factors, as 
distinct from Ercole’s chronological distinction between le tre fasi, is an 
interesting and useful variation, though it does not touch the central 
ee Is the subject matter, the source of inspiration, Florence, the 

rman Empire and the territorial Church of Boniface VIII? For his 
chapter headings the Professor substitutes the Latin forms Civitas, 
Imperium, Ecclesia, which carry with them ideas more intangible but no 
less capable of inspiring. But the substitution, which could be crucial, 
seems quite arbitrary and the zigzag continues throughout the Lectures. 
There is a reference to ‘the optimism of the Monarchia’, dashed by the 
_ Avignon captivity ; and the Epistle “To the Italian Cardinals’, written 
five years after that event, ‘proves beyond any possibility of doubt that 
the Church, not the State, has become Dante’s major preoccupation’. 
The Bull, Pastoralis Cura, the deaths of Clement V and Philip the Fair, 
and the subjection of the Papacy to the ‘lust of the Gascons’, ‘left a lasting 
mark on Dante’s mind; they may well account for a ‘‘crisis”.’ And to 
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the mind of Professor d’Entréves this crisis explains ‘that contrast be- 
tween the Commedia and the Monarchia’ which provides the basis of his 
study. Dante’s imperialism has given way to an orthodox papalism— 
he has been attentive to the clamours so far; only now, in the Comedy, 
begins the poetry of politics. 

These arguments appear plausible, based as they are on a close 
textual approach—but they remain conjectural. And it is the funda- 
mental difference of approach, a matter of faith rather than reason, 
that still divides the interpreters of Dante. Each must decide for himself 
whether the achievement of a poetry of politics was contemporaneous 
with the writing of the Comedy, as Professor d’Entréves suggests; or 
whether the intellectual synthesis of Aristotelianism, Thomism and 
Averroism, which Professor Gilson has brilliantly described, does not 
always underlie, inform and inspire Dante’s writing. Are we to see the 
scars of exile in everything written before the Comedy, or can we believe 
that the ‘crisis’ was resolved before even the writing of the Convivto, in 
which the poet found the consolation of philosophy? Was Dante in fact 
the sort of man of whom Boccaccio’s story of the apothecary’s shop can 
be believed? And can the poetry of politics never find its expression in 
prose? These puzzles remain, and must remain, unsolved. But Professor 
d’Entréves’ book, like all good books on Dante, will surely send the 
reader back to Dante himself for an acceptable answer. 


MICHAEL STEPHENS 


KNIGHT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Return to Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed & Ward. 215.) 


To some extent Miss Ward forestalls criticism in her second volume 
about Chesterton, for this volume is not so much a continuation of her 
biography as an anthology of further comments about Chesterton by 
those who knew and met him. Her job has been to provide a linking 
commentary and, chronologically, to order and edit the material. In 
this she is eminently successful and painstaking: more material—per- 
haps more original manuscripts—may yet come to hand, but the 
postscript volume has so been designed that if further editions are called 
for it can easily be extended. However neither this volume nor the 
biography of 1944—despite the massive research which has been put 
into them and all the information which has been collected for them— 
can be said to comprise the last word on Chesterton. That will probably 
be spoken by a writer to whom Chesterton will be no more than a 
name, but who will be endowed with intuitive power as great as that 
of his subject. For between that future book and the present biography 
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lies the present; and in the interim one must be content with Miss 
Ward’s modest defence of her own efforts. Referring to Chesterton’s 
Charles Dickens and Forster’s Life of Dickens, she comments : ‘The former 
is an incomparably better book on Dickens: it would be madness to 
compare them. But the latter, although only a second-class biography, 
is . a better biography.’ For to her a biographer’s task is ‘to tell the 
story of a life: intellectual, social, spiritual: to get the documents into 
order and proportion, to tell the story truthfully, not to close all the 
questions that arise from different points of view but to throw them 
wide open’. So much for the present; but as Miss Ward acknowledges 
with great frankness ‘the genius may later arise who takes my biography 
as Chesterton took Forster—as a basis for those inspired guesses at truth 
which go so much deeper than the most careful research’. So it is that 
Miss Ward forestalls criticism—but only to some extent. 

There are one or two factual slips, for example, J. B. Priestley’s 
play is Laburnum Grove, not Laburnum Terrace (page 41). Again, here and 
there, judgements can be called in question. One of these occurs in the 
‘Introductory’. Miss Ward notes: ‘A minor point, yet important, is 
that Bloy and most of the school that have followed him lack the 
saving sense of humour that so greatly helped Chesterton not to take 
himself too seriously.’ This is not the first time that this point has been 
made about Léon Bloy and Chesterton; it was also given utterance in 
E. T. Dubois’ Portrait of Léon Bloy (1951). Yet to accept such a critical 
scoring point is to equate French and English humour; it is to fail in 
allowing for national differences. Certainly there are similarities 

tween Bloy and Chesterton—Karl Pfleger described them both as 
‘wrestlers with Christ’—but when the comparison is stretched too far 
differences become accentuated so that a tendency creeps in to offset 
one to the disadvantage of the other: Chesterton becomes a stick with 
which to beat Bloy and his followers. 

_ It is of course more than probable that Miss Ward is unaware of 
this tendency because she stands, like Chesterton himself, for a very 
robust form of English Catholicism. In Bloy such robustness is replaced 
by virility: he knew that a doctrine which proposed ‘the love of God’ 

man’s final object must be virile if it was not to become mere carnal 
affection and self-love—though so fine is the distinction between phy- 
sical and spiritual love that it would seem on occasion he could only 
avoid carnal debauchery by spiritual excesses. These spiritual excesses 
often resulted in him railing against the Germans, the Bourgeoisie and 
the clergy in terms of the Paris gutter; but they were the moments of 
his excess. There were other moments when his indictments had the 
edge of a rapier: ‘Lent hurts business like Hell.’ Now this was not 
Chesterton’s approach for the simple reason that such a thrust in a 
country which was not even nominally Catholic would have been with- 
out purpose: his lunges were much more deliberate and playful 
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because all the time he was trying as it were to laugh his opponents 
into belief. In an Ecclesia Gentium both Bloy and Chesterton have their 
followers—different as those followers are. 

Some men by their writing not only work out their salvation, but 
work towards truth: in short, by being true to themselves they are true 
to their vocations. In the process, without stopping to pause, they throw 
out idea after idea: a hundred times they may miss the truth and then, 
suddenly in succession, they hit the truth time and again. This was 
continually the case with Chesterton, as it was with Bloy. One suspects 
that if they had not written so much, they could not have written so 
well: talent can be drilled to precision, but not so genius: it is wild and 
erratic and needs full elbow-room. So it was that there were excesses 
in Chesterton—his judgements, for instance, on Dostoievsky and Hardy. 
One recalls, too, that quip of his about Renan’s Vie de Jésus and 
Charley’s Aunt when he said that in his own mind there was no doubt as 
to which was the better farce. This is perhaps typical: the quip has 
verbal dexterity about it, but it will not stand up to scrutiny and, if 
scrutinized, reveals a certain cheapness. For Chesterton, despite his 
immense understanding of character and sceptics in particular, never 
comprehended the true nature of scepticism itself: he was so incor- 
rigibly optimistic that he could never understand what it was to believe 
with fifty per cent of one’s being, to doubt with the remaining fifty per 
cent and to be in a perpetual state where a one per cent balance keeps 
on sliding from one side to the other. This dilemma was unknown to 
him because for him a sceptic was a man ‘without fundamentals’. 
Curiously enough he failed to realize the paradox that fundamental 
uncertainty can breed in some sceptics a form of fundamental certainty. 
That is precisely where he fell down in his evaluation of Hardy, just 
as it is here that both he and Miss Ward fall down with regard to their 
comments on St. John Hankin, the dramatist. 

In his Autobiography Chesterton calls Hankin not eccentric, but 
centric: ‘He had a low opinion of the world, but he was a man of the 
world; and especially of the world as it was then.’ As a thumbnail 
sketch of Hankin’s character this is impossible to better: it has the 
incisive quality of genius about it. Yet magnificent as it is on this level, 
about his dissection of Hankin’s ideas there is a weakness because those 
ideas were never held nor shared by Chesterton himself. Early in life 
he had decided to make ‘a fiery resolution to write against the Deca- 
dents and the Pessimists who ruled the culture of the age’—a resolution 
which he kept in a somewhat headstrong fashion. For in place of 
exposition of those ideas which made a man either a Decadent, a 
Pessimist or both, he expressed merely sympathy and extended his 
boundless charity to those whose ideas made them adopt such philoso- 
phies. That is probably why Chesterton’s plays are his least satisfactory 
works: he had not the power of distinterested exposition which is the 
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essential for the dramatist of the first order. In fact Miss Ward shows 
herself to be wide of the mark when she describes Hankin’s plays simply 
as ‘drawing-room comedies of a vague revolt with no thought directing 
nor heart animating it’. On the contrary throughout all his plays hovers 
like a moth the fundamental certainty of fundamental uncertainty— 
that is their directing thought—and it would demand an audience 
with hearts of stone not to be moved by the last act of The Return of the 
Prodigal. 

_ The criticisms made in this review, I am aware, are no more than 
the pin-pricks of criticism with so colossal a figure as Chesterton. He 
is not deflated by them nor is it my intention that he should be. I have 
made them because Miss Ward’s book is written in a spirit which 
prompts them. For in Return to Chesterton she not only corrects some 
errors of name and detail which appeared in the first volume, but 
presents new facets of the man as they were brought to her attention 
by friends and reviewers. Nothing changed her picture of Chesterton 
as a whole, but time has put the picture in a clearer perspective—a 
process which, as she would be the first to admit, has not ended yet. 
For Chesterton is one of the few writers who has not suffered a twenty- 
y¢ar eclipse since his death: rather (in Walter de la Mare’s words), 
ever attracting new readers, this Knight of the Holy Ghost still goes his 
way, ‘wisdom his motley, truth his loving jest’. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


SPANISH REVI 


14 the December 1951 number of Arbor, Rafael Calvo Serer writes on 
the great Catholic scholar and apologist Menéndez Pelayo, surveying 
the split between liberals and orthodox which became so pronounced 
in Spain during the second half of the nineteenth century, and showing 
in some detail how consistently his work was boycotted down to about 

30. To some this kind of article will seem an unnecessary raking up 
of old quarrels ; Lain Entralgo, for example, in his book on Menéndez 
Pelayo, rather avoids dealing with his polemical writings. Yet the 
effects of these quarrels are still to be felt. Robert Bosc was right to ask 
‘ a recent issue of THE DuBLin Review! whether the lack of religious 

terest in the contemporary Spanish novel might not be partly ex- 
plained by the influence of academic liberalism; and as for literary 
studies, it is astonishing how little attention has been paid to the theo- 
logical content of the works of great classical writers such as Quevedo. 
We are still within sight of the days when even Oliver Wendel Holmes 
spoke more clearly to Unamuno than did Calderén. Such things need 
airing occasionally. The chief skeleton in the liberal cupboard is the 
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imposition on Spanish universities, once achieved by Sanz del Rio and 
Giner de los Rios, of the philosophy of Krause. This was facilitated by 
the centralized system of university appointments instituted in mid- 
century. The system has recently been changed. 

There are two articles on Ramon y Cajal, the histologist, who is 
perhaps the only scientific (in the modern sense) genius Spain has pro- 
duced. For most people, he will appear simply as the brilliant scientist, 
an amateur in philosophy deriving his ideas from the idealists and 
empiricists, and making do with an unoriginal Deism which is differ- 
ently coloured and emphasized at different times in his life. The pass- 
age of time and the revelation of the weaknesses of Darwinism turned 
him more and more to the thought of realities beyond the reach of the 
scientific method. Lain Entralgo (Arbor, January 1952) follows his 
usual policy of trying to resolve cultural discords by fixing upon what 
is universally valid in Cajal’s life and thought—his capacity for philo- 
sophic wonder and doubt. Fr. J. Iriarte (Razén y Fe, February 1952) is 
equally warm and sympathetic in a discussion which gives a better 
account of his weaknesses as a philosopher as well as of his strength as a 
scientist. 

The Catalan writer, J. Maragall, whose works belong roughly to the 
period 1890-1910, is the subject of an article by J. Romeu Figueras 
(Arbor, September 1951). Religious, a friend of Unamuno, individualist 
and aristocratic, much influenced by Goethe, Nietzsche and Novalis, 
one sees him first swirled about and then left behind, helplessly out of 
contact, by the torrent of socialist and nationalist revolution. Not least 
in the Germanic influence he underwent, he is typical of his generation. 

The Belgian philosopher, Marcel de Corte, revalues at length the 
political philosophy of Bonald in the November and December 1951 
issues of the same review. Bonald (1754-1840) has been misjudged as a 
positivist. His sociology is essentially spiritualist, opposed to rationalism, 
centred on the concept of love as an integrating force, and reflects the 
pragmatism of the Gospels. Only values can be incarnate; evil is dis- 
incarnation, division, emptiness. Man is social and must realize his 
personality in sacrifice—not to the State, but to his fellows. Maine de 
Biran was mistaken in supposing Bonald to give a superior reality to the 
collective ; his real doctrine is that existence is co-existence. All this has 
been obscured by the difficulty he found in trying to expound these 
ideas in the vocabulary of his time, which inevitably reflects at every 
_ step the Cartesian dualism he wished to oppose. 

A note (Arbor, December 1951) on the third Inter-American Con- 
gress of Philosophy, held in 1950 in Mexico, reports a discussion on the 
question of whether there is such a thing as a distinctively Spanish- 
American philosophical school or current. The conclusion seems to be 
that as yet there can hardly be said to be one; when it appears, it will 
have a passional element, will be instinct with a tragic sense of life, and 
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will tend to a theistic existentialism. J. P. Garcia, the writer of the note, 
observes that such figures as Lull, Vives and Suarez were generally 
a One gets the idea of a whole discussion floating between an 
unrealized future and an inadequately studied past. 

Meanwhile the tide of more or less existentialist thought flows un- 
impeded. A typical essay by José Luis Pinillos (Arbor, September 1951) 
argues that humanistic studies cannot be reduced to a matter of pure 
understanding, that they are synthetic, charismatic, impassioned and 
as it were sacramental; normative and essentially belligerent. No 
amount of methodological prophylaxis can alter this. One wonders 
where it all leads. The writer blames ‘positivism’ for a mistaken ‘intel- 
lectualization’ not only of studies of art, but of art itself. But what if it 
is objected that positivism too was always belligerent, or that the art of 
Picasso actually expresses and enjoys a certain contempt for its human 
subject matter; that, far from being ‘dehumanized’ by being ‘intel- 
lectualized’, it is all too human and too passionate? The important 
questions begin where this kind of essay stops. The quarrel always was 
about ends. Perhaps a new age for poetry will begin when some young 
rebel catches everyone’s ear at once by beginning with the line 


Cuando me paro a contemplar m1 estado. 


Miguel de Azaola, in an article entitled “The crisis of the directing 
inorities and the destinies of Europe’ (Arbor, February 1952), urges the 
building up of a new élite from the lower classes. He has some strong 
things to say about the family, which he holds to have been weakened 
y its association with old-fashioned capitalism in the case of the haute 
ourgeoisie, by sentimentalism among the lower middle classes, and by 
economic stresses among the poor. From the way he writes, it seems 
that his ideas have aroused a mixture of surprise and hope tempered by 
an inability to visualize the method by which the desired reform may 
be brought about. 

An article by Fr. J. M. Granero (Razén y Fe, April 1952) gives a 
very firm and unruffled statement of the classical doctrine of the just 
war. He is even bold and old-fashioned enough to say that one is not 
necessarily a wicked aggressor if one gets one’s blow in first against an 
enemy who is making obvious preparations. 

_ Mr. Eliot’s Cocktail Party was put on recently in Madrid, in Spanish. 
amaso Alonso, the doyen of modern literary critics, makes it the 
ccasion of some remarks about minority culture in a recent number of 
insula, noting that the audience was small and unappreciative. Perhaps 
a foreign minority of one may give his version. The audience when I 
saw it was quite as big as that present at a performance of a Somerset 
Maugham comedy in another theatre, and just about as unenthusiastic, 
but far more interested. A play like Mr Eliot’s must seem to a Spanish 
audience not daring, but oddly hesitant and timid in the way it puts its 
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message across. As the incantations floated up to the paradise in which 
we were sitting, the gods stirred uneasily and made the noise repre- 
sented in English as ‘tut, tut’; not so much in derision as in sorrow. 


T. E. May 


FRENCH REVIEWS 


La Vie Spirituelle during the last quarter (February—May) continued its 
series of studies of the liturgical year with four issues of the very highest 
quality which specialists in ascetic and spiritual writings must certainly 
have found of the greatest interest. In March the leading article by 
Rev. J. Cantinat, C.M., studied in detail the literal exegesis of the trial 
of Our Lord and this was followed by an article on the Lenten prayers 
‘of the Roman Missal by Rev. B. Darragon, M.B. The same number also 
concluded a study, begun in the February issue, of the theology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews by Rev. C. Spicq, O.P. In the March issue also 
there was a refreshing return to the mediaeval manner of hagiography 
in a study of the life of St. Benedict by Dom Winandy, O.S.B. The same 
number contained a most suggestive article by Rev. J. Bonduelle, O.P., 
on the unfinished work of the late Fr. Amédée Teetaert de Zedelgem on 
the devotions of the Stations of the Cross, which, as the writer implies 
in his concluding paragraph, ought certainly to claim the attention of 
artists, spiritual writers and parish priests. 


History has known spiritual pilgrimages which went beyond the 
ordinary way of the Cross, beginning at the Last Supper and only 
ending at the Ascension. Can true devotion to the Passion leave out 
the Paschal mystery? To stop at a fourteenth station which lays the 
body of Christ in the tomb leaves the faith of Christians somewhat 
disconcerted. Good Friday is of interest only to the believers in the 
Resurrection, and the Cross which they venerate is arbor decora et 
fulgida. Thus one may agree that the modern Way of the Cross must 
only be at a stage of its evolution. 


Lest it should be thought that this non-specialist reviewer is 
possibly quoting a somewhat venturesome and individual text, it 
should be added that the writer of the article implicitly defends his 
views from mere novelty by referring to the studies on the Way of the 
Cross of the late Fr. Thurston, S.J., the volumes on Jerusalem by the 
Rev. Frs. Vincent and Abel (published in 1922) and, like Fr. Amédée 
himself, recalls that there was some valuable work in nineteenth- 
century attempts at a new scheme of the Stations by the Benedictine 
J. M. Pujati and Mgr. Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia. La Maison Dieu (3rd 
Quarter, 1950) also devotes space to this topic. 

The April issue of La Vie Spirituelle was devoted to the consideration 
of the Biblical and patristical references to the old and new Jerusalems, 
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under the general title The Heavenly Jerusalem; this was concluded by a 
study of St. Augustine’s meditations on Martha and Mary as figures of 
the Church. In May, pride of place was given to a study by Rev. J. 
Lecuyer, C.S.Sp., of the significance of the Pentecostal period in the 
liturgical year, related to the special position of Bishops in the life of the 
Church. Two other subjects which were treated in the period under re- 
view were studies of the religious vow of obedience, by Rev. P. T. 
Camelot, O.P., in February, and Rev. P. Philippe, O.P., in May; and 
studies in Marial developments by Rev. R. Laurentin, in the same 
ues. 
r The situation of the Church in Eastern Europe was the subject of 
two fine articles: the first, by L. Retel (La Vie Intellectuelle, March), 
xamined the special position of the Church in Poland; the second 
(Etudes, April) the various aspects of the Communist persecution in all 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. The Etudes article was heavily docu- 
mented from English sources like the Tablet and the Clergy Review, but 
. Retel’s study was more in the nature of a report on the events and 
eelings in Poland since 1948. Other political events which claimed 
considerable attention were the consequences of the British General 
Election and the death of the King. Esprit for March devoted the 
greater part of its issue to an examination of the current position of 
Labour and Bevanism, including articles from Messrs. Norman 
McLaren and Ian Mikardo. M. Rottier’s article in the April Vie Jntel- 
lectuelle was a balanced, critical analysis of British Labour’s conception 
of social equality. Politically-conscious French readers would find their 
most diverse wants supplemented by M. de Vogiié’s equally acute study 
‘of contemporary American capitalism in the March Etudes. Esprit of 
| April devoted its first section to the situation of University students in 
contemporary France, which was followed by a study of ‘Democratic 
Spain’ (sic) : both sections displaying the tone characteristic of the Re- 
view of being largely over-critical of Catholics with whom it does not 
agree, and tender towards non-Catholics whom it hopes (vainly, I 
opine) to influence. Esprit has certainly plenty of vigour and diversity 
in its contents and it would be difficult to describe satisfactorily its 
general view-point, since it undoubtedly throws open its columns to 
very divergent opinions. In general, however, it may be said to be 
sympathetic to something like Bevanism or progressisme in politics. 
Possibly the only formula which might fairly introduce the Review to 
new readers is that ‘you either like it or you don’t’, and, in fairness, the 
present chronicler ought to add that, in general, he is numbered among 
the latter school—partly because of what I think is an uncritical 
naivety towards Leftism in politics and partly because it cultivates a 
jargon which makes for slack writing and thinking. However, it does 
represent a pretty vigorous section of French Catholic opinion and 
should not be overlooked as a significant periodical. 
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One of the most characteristic features of Catholic reviews in France 
is their forthrightness in joining issue with their Catholic contempor- 
aries on all sorts of questions. The last Quarter had two such disagree- 
ments. The March Vie Spirttuelle (which eschews mere polemic) con- 
trasted two views on Confirmation. The first, expressed by Canon 
Berto in La Pensée Catholique, is that Confirmation lays an obligation on 
the recipients to participate in Catholic Action. ‘It is beyond doubt that 
Catholic Action is the proper and co-natural domain of those who have 
been confirmed.’ The second, expressed by Rev. Fr. Bouyer in Paroisse 
et Liturgie, has a different emphasis. “The liturgy of confirmation, as we 
always use it, speaks only of one thing; the gift of the Holy Spirit. . . 
Not a word of the augmentum gratiae or of the robur ad pugnam nor any- 
thing else of the kind. (Nor, of course, of the kind of “‘ordination”’ for 
Catholic Action which a new theory, more extravagant than anything 
which preceded it, has since tried to imply.)’ La Vie Spirituelle adds that 
this latter view is also supported by recent articles in Les Questions Litur- 
giques et Parotssales and in Religioser Bildungsarbeit of Stuttgart. 

The other difference between the opinions of Catholic reviews was 
contained in La Pensée Catholique (No. 21), which sharply took to task a 
note published on Pope Pius X by the Sorbonne historian, M. Henri 
Marrou, in the feature Journal a plusieurs voix in Esprit for December 
1951. La Pensée Catholique quite properly indicates a considerable his- 
torical weakness in the parallel made by M. Marrou between Pope 
Pius XII and Pope Celestine V ; pointing out that the first Pontificate 
lasted thirteen years and the other one month and that Celestine V laid 
down the Pontificate, feeling inadequate to the heavy charge to return 
to the sanctity of his vocation as a hermit. 

One of the most interesting articles of the Quarter was contained in 
La Vie Spirituelle for February, “The Spiritual Use of Television’, in 
which an invalid, Paul Galland, discussed the comfort he had received 
from assisting at Mass by television. (The Review, of course, did not 
fail to point out that la messe télévisée did not fulfil the obligation of 
normal Sunday Mass for the faithful who are able to go out of doors.) 
It was an extremely thoughtful and moving account which would be 
worthy of giving to the English public in full. It concludes, ‘Ending this 
account, which I regard as the evidence of a “‘teleparishioner’’, I will 
confess that I have felt such joy at seeing this Mass celebrated, in some 
degree, in my own sick-room, and have been so happy when the appari- 
tion of the Bread of Life on the screen comes to illuminate my soul that 
I never allow one of these Masses to pass (now, unfortunately, only 
once a fortnight) without offering a very fervent prayer for those thanks 
to whom such happiness befalls me.’ 

Among the most important of the literary articles of the period was 
a review by André Blanchet (Etudes, March) of the most recent volume 
of Paul Claudel’s Correspondence—that with Francis Jammes and 
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Gabriel Frizeau—both hastened in their reconversion by their friend- 
hip with Claudel. Frizeau is a name far too little known in the literary 
istory of this century, but this obscurity was clearly a desire of the man 

who was responsible for the literary and spiritual advancement of some 

of the most famous names of his generation. It would be an ungrateful 
ask to attempt to present Frizeau in this chronicle, but specialists in 

rench Catholic literature of this century ought certainly to make 
acquaintance with this introduction in Etudes. The personal attraction 
of M. Claudel has waned considerably of recent years owing to certain 
unfortunate political circumstances; so it is a pleasure to recall 
how great was his réle in the modern Catholic revival in France. His 
spiritual rayonnement is as extraordinary and fecund as that of a very 
different but equally vehement genius, Léon Bloy. The notice of the 

Correspondence in Etudes was followed by the first publication of Claudel’s 

most famous letter to Frizeau, suggesting to him a scheme of Catholic 

reading. This was followed by a typical postscript which links up well 
with Fr. Lubac’s article in the same number on ‘Buddhism and the West’. 


I have also read in other days [wrote Claudel] the Indian poems 
and Buddhist books. They contain the radical blasphemy of the 
love of and seeking after Nothingness. Man differs from God by the 
degree of Being which he lacks: the diabolical inversion par excel- 
lence is to love the absence of all Being. Moreover, having lived for 
ten years in these countries, I understand better the unspeakable 
childishness of the Asiatics. Isn’t it in the Bhagavat that we find a 
letter written by a king which can be interpreted in two or three 
meanings? 


FRANK MACMILLAN 


GERMAN REVIEWS 


Wort und Wahrheit for April offers us a particularly vigorous article, 
unfortunately anonymous, on ‘The Sleep of the Disciples’. This is an 
examination of conscience for Catholics who are predominantly apa- 
thetic, complacent, and remote from the demands of reality. The 
reasons for anonymity are obvious enough, but it would be interesting 
to know who has been so bold as to write in this vein. The tone, however, 
carries authority and German or Austrian readers will probably have 
a shrewd idea as to who is calling them back to their responsibilities. 
In practice, faith is maintained often as something quite irrelevant 
even to the intellectual life : there are Catholic positivists, existentialists, 
even Marx-Lenin-Stalinists. It tends to become a belief ‘in spite of’, a 
frantic attempt to hold on to the almost absurd without any considera- 
tion of its rational basis or its consequences in public and private life. 
As it never comes into open conflict with the trends of the time, there is 
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no apparent heresy : this has got ‘under the skin’ and is occurring more 
and more frequently in the guise of fiction, ‘especially in the works of 
converts or “‘reverts’”’ whose faith has not been sufficiently clarified’. A 
violent contrast is suggested between this world, irrevocably sunk in 
darkness and sin, and an ‘utterly incomprehensible world of pure light 
‘out of which ‘grace comes streaming, rarely and with the suddenness of 
lightning, not to perfect and elevate, but to break in.and tear away’. 
With this neo-Manichaeism goes a /fin-de-stécle attitude : waiting for the 
inévitable catastrophe, we cannot save the world by action, under 
‘whatever inspiration ; we can only pray. Another reason for the failure 
‘of Catholics to bring their faith to bear on life is that they never come 
together to discuss openly and freely their diverse views as to its prac- 
tical implications: the results are cliques, intrigues, and a concealed 
guerrilla warfare. 

We are particularly adept at self-deception and have ‘an ample 
supply of clichés, fictions, complacency and sentimentality’ to buoy up 
our confidence, ‘from the General and his rosary and the atheist of 
story books who sends for the priest at the moment of death, through 
“the first Communion day, the happiest of my life’, the absolute 
superiority of Catholic schools and nursing sisters, down to “‘our Cath- 
olic people’, the “faithful, morally healthy Christian country-folk’”’ and 
the “‘terrible end of persecutors’’.’ 

The article is not merely negative. As already mentioned, the author 
clearly states alternatives to the prevailing apathy. Particularly he 
urges action, not indeed for its own sake, but responsible action by a 
well-informed laity under enlightened leadership—under the hierarchy 
certainly, but not ‘clericratic centralism’. “The attitude of Catholics to 
authority is contradictory. It hovers between Byzantinism and re- 
bellion, studious observance and passive resistance, sentimental glori- 
fication and resentment, instead of maintaining the just mean of 
dignified obedience which does not exclude responsible disagreement 
and well-founded criticism in the face of the superior, but rather 
implies it—but for the sake of unity and charity is prepared to submit 
to a decision which requires the sacrifice of one’s own personal opinion.’ 
The aim of action is not to establish a new civilization, even if it were 
‘Christian’, but ‘the work of healing and saving, which must begin in 
the soul, cannot end there’. 

Earlier, in the February issue of Wort und Wahrheit, ‘Thomas Peters 
had also pointed to the intellectual weakness of Catholics as the reason 
for their failure to bring the faith to bear on world-events. The title is 
“The Sickness of Christian Philosophy’, and his criticism is that we have 
made so little attempt to think out our philosophy, grasp its meaning 
adequately and express it in the language of the time. It is not necessary 
to popularize it or simply translate it from a dead language into the 
vernacular: ‘it is more to be desired that scholastic thinkers reflect on 
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these problems to the end, in the situation of modern thought, that 
they should bring their thinking to bear on the problems arising out of 
the urgent needs of our time; then they would quite naturally find a 
new language, which would be our language, even when it expressed 
the higher metaphysics. Instead of which scholastic thought moves in 
the dead concepts of an abstract world, the origin of which is no longer 
a part of our experience.’ 
_ In face of the problems of the unity of East and West and rearma- 
ent, Germans are reflecting on their history—more especially the 
recent past—and seeking there a basis for understanding their responsi- 
ilities in this new situation. In the Rheinischer Merkur of 7 March, Gert 
H. Theunissen draws attention to the obvious, but by many unwillingly 
ccepted, fact that the years 1933-45 belong to history. Hitler tried to 
ke them to himself and his supporters called all that he did ‘his- 
torical’. His domination, however, did not exclude the participation of 
thers in the events of that period, and not entirely as his followers, 
villing or unwilling. Hitherto these years have been considered almost 
exclusively from the juridical standpoint. The individual who main- 
ined his innocence in regard to the deeds of the Nazis was thereby 
sumed to have stepped out of history. Here is one reason why Ger- 
an democracy today has no symbols: ‘Symbols grow out of a common 
ast’, and it is futile at this stage to try to restore Deutschland ier alles or 
me other national song, without any reference to the burden and 
uffering of the years since 1933. 

On the earlier years an important book has been published by 
<ésel of Munich, Leidensgeschichte des zivilen Geistes by Karl Buchheim. 
This is a study of the influence of Prussia on German history, an influ- 
ence fatal to Germany’s participation in a genuinely European unity, 
not simply because of its large armies and policy of conquest; other 
countries had large armies and might be accused of militaristic aims, 
but the Prussian social structure itself placed the military at the head 

here it was able to determine the whole spirit of society. In Hochland, 
or April, the editor, Franz Josef Sch6ningh, recommends the book as 
ndispensable to every German history teacher. 

Austria also is still struggling to rediscover her true nature. Friedrich 
bendroth in the Rheinischer Merkur of 25 April, claims that ‘if there is a 
lack day in the history of central Europe it is that of the year (sic) 1804 
nd 1806, when Francis II, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire of the 

German nation, adopted the title of Francis I, Emperor of Austria. He 
had the right and the duty to call himself Emperor in Austria.’ To this 
point of ‘ultimate legitimacy in central Europe’ research into the 
authentic tradition of the German-speaking lands must return in order 
to render discussion of their future possible. Through all the up- 
heavals of the past thirty-five years—republic, Christian corporative 
state, Nazi domination—‘Austria has never abandoned the heritage 
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entrusted to her of being an imperial people’. Even if there were not 
the continued problem of a four-power occupation, these dreams 
would seem to be excluded by any realistic view of developments in the 
twentieth century. 

The housing problem, carefully analysed in the May issue of Herder- 
Korrespondenz, takes us far away from imperial memories. All are 
agreed, says the author, that the demands of rearmament must not lead 
to a lowering of social standards; and clearly there can be no lasting 
external peace without internal contentment and order. All the same, 
this requirement seems like an attempt to square the circle. Without 
some real sacrifice as a contribution to defence from each individual, no 
progress can be made. Unfortunately, every class which can make itself 
felt in politics insists that its standard must not be lowered. And with 
the aid of statistics—even quite honest statistics—it is easy to show that 
present standards are lower than pre-war. But outside these classes 
there is distress so far-reaching and grave that relief of it is more urgent 
than all the other economic problems of the time: ‘it is more important 
than wage-rates, taxation, investment and even defence’. A long list of 
examples is given, brought to light by an investigation in Béblingen, 
south-west of Stuttgart: these indicate incredibly limited space, over- 
crowding dangerous to health and morals, ‘better conditions in Russian 
captivity’. Those who have to endure such conditions are mainly, but 
not exclusively, displaced persons. Nor can they be dismissed as excep- 
tional cases. They could be repeated all over Western Germany, where 
there are millions without regular means of support. The article calls 
for the fulfilment of the Altenberg programme of last year’s Katholiken- 
tag, which included land concession, more generous distribution of 
private property, practical building plans. 

It is a relief to turn to the very thorough and up-to-date survey of 
recent articles on Scripture in all the European languages from the 
Katholisches Bibelwerk of Stuttgart. This periodical may be obtained, 
under its English title—ZJnternational Review of Biblical Studies—from 
Tiibingen, Stauffenbergstrasse 60. A hasty glance reveals that Miss 
Beryl Smalley has had her name abbreviated. 

EDWARD QUINN 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor: 

In my article, ‘Graham Greene and the Double Man’, published 
in the last issue of THE Dustin Review (No. 455), I cited a verse of 
Traherne’s, claiming that it appeared at the head of the first chapter 
of The Man Within. Mr. Greene has kindly written to me to point out 
my error. The verse in question is the epigraph to his third novel, 
Rumour at Nightfall. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 
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Understanding Europe 
By Christopher Dawson 16/— net 


“In the midst of prophecies of oncoming doom on the one hand 
and a careless disregard of responsibility on the other... Mr. 
Christopher Dawson continues with patient confidence, but with- 
out illusions, to point to the real needs of Western society and 
the way to a revival. 
“*The vital question is how to preserve the spiritual inheritance of 
Europe and restore a common purpose to Western civilisation,’ he 
writes. Unfortunately even the guardians of that spiritual inheri- 
tance are scarcely aware of its existence; it is not Christianity that 
has failed, but Christians. In reminding us of so much that has been 
forgotten, Mr. Dawson probes deeply but always with clarity.” 
Yorkshire Post 


Eight Decisive Books 
of Antiquity 


By F. R. Hoare 16/- net 


“The author of the present volume seeks to trace the influence upon 
the world’s political history of eight documents written or compiled 
before the coming of Christ. These are the Laws of Hammurabi, 
the Book of the Dead, the Torah, Homer, the Laws of Manu, 
Confucius, Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics... . Not all of the 
select eight will be familiar to some readers; but the author combines 
a lucid presentation of the central ideas in their historical back- 
grounds with an evaluation of their political influence which will in 
general be found convincing. . . . 

“The author calls his book an essay, and some of his interpretations 
have an essayist’s brilliance; but it remains a work of scholarship, 
sometimes provocative and always well considered.” 


Times Educational Supplement 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
110-111 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Supplement to THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


Every time 
your wireless 
programme is 
interrupted by 
a “Gale Warn- 
ing” think of 
the Lifeboat- 


men. They may be answering a call of 


distress. 


The Lifeboat service is entirely supported 


by voluntary contributions. Your help is 


needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.| 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer. 


Col. A. D. Burnette Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 
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Supplement to THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 
of 


The Crusade of Rescue 
AND 

HOMES FOR DESTITUTE 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


27 Tavistock Place 
London, W.C.! 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Bernard George 


The Crusade of Rescue 
exists to save Homeless Catholic Children 
from misery and loss of Faith. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged 
as follows : 


No Catholic child who is really destitute, 

or whose Faith is in danger and who 

cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever 
refused. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 


NE of the great occupational 
risks of business life under the 
pressure of today is that the practical 
man of affairs neglects his outside 
reading, and all too easily falls into 
a narrow circle of immediate pre- 
occupations. There is always loss in 
this, and the Catholic business or 
professional man, as a member of 
the Church Universal, has a particu- 
larly strong reason for keeping his 
mind open to wider horizons. Cer- 
tainly it was never more necessary 
than now to follow world happenings, 
A direct chain of causes and effects 
ties every business to economical 
changes in the world, which are 
themselves as often the consequence 
as the cause of changes in men’s 
political and social ideas. These ideas 
in their turn come out of the religions, 
or irreligions, of contemporary man. 
In many countries the Catholic 
Church is at the heart of the battle of 
ideas. Cardinal Manning’s saying 
that ‘‘all great quarrels between men 
are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting- 
point or background for understanding 
the modern world than a Catholic 
one. Because of this approach and 
background, 


TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other 
in this country, and more and more 
discerning readers find its value to 


‘them year by year. 


Obtainable from any newsagent, 
price 9d. weekly, or direct by post 


from The Publisher, 128 Sloane 
Street, S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, 
post free. 


Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 


Large department for Catholic Books 
SPECIALISTS IN TRACING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


New, secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three million volumes 


Subscriptions taken for British, American, and Cont.nental magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) co Open 9 6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought and of Monastic History 
THE MASS AS AN OFFERING 
MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


NATURE AND SUPERNATURE 
II. THOMISTIC PROBLEMS 
DOM JAMES MITCHELL 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY 
JOHN M. TODD 


WORDS AND MEANING IN POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY —-I 
J. M. CAMERON 


A SURVEY OF PRIMITIVE MONASTICISM IN 
CENTRAL GAUL (c. 350 to 700) 
S. G. LUFF 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
COMMENTARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SPRING 1952 4s. 2d. 
‘‘The Downside Review ,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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Acton’s Political 
Philosophy 


G. E. FASNACHT 


“It is the chief merit of Mr. Fasnacht’s book that it is based 
on the Acton papers more than on the public writings, although 
Mr. Fasnacht has devoted the same industry . . . to the pub- 
lished as to the unpublished.”—D. W. Brogan, Manchester 
Guardian. 


ssays on Church 
and State 


LORD ACTON 


This important group of Lord Acton’s writings covers an 
immensely wide range of subjects—from the American Civil 
War to Ultramontanism, Papal policy, etc., with a wealth 
of discerning criticism in the shorter notices on the statesmen 
and historians of his time. 

Introduced by Douglas Woodruff 
Ready mid-June 30s. 


HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF 


Organic Evolution 
PHILIP G. FOTHERGILL, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


‘This is the book which many have awaited with interest on 
the ‘Evolution of Evolution’... a serious, scholarly and 
highly successful attempt to set evolution in an_ historical 
frame which stretches back to the obscurities of ancient 
Chinese, Egyptian and Babylonian thought . . . The story is 
fascinating in itself and is told with skill and enthusiasm.’’— 
Catholic Herald. 355. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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